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A GREAT deal that has been written 

and said for the preservation of 
the North American bison has been mis- 
interpreted by the people as a mass. We 
are ardent hero-worshippers, we Ameri- 
cans, and we honor best the man that 
advertises—as long as he continues to 
doso. And so we have listened with ex- 
travagant respect to certain gentlemen, 
who might best succeed in the circus bus- 
iness, when they told how they were 
Saving to future generations the buffalo 
—“restoring the bison to the Western 
plains,” in the face of the fact that Bos 
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bison some years since had fulfilled his 
part in the great scheme of destiny. The 
present writer read somewhere of the 
forming within the past year, by a num- 
ber of Eastern gentlemen, of an associa- 
tion which assumed the facetious name 
of “The Protectors of the American 
Bison,” or something very like it. 

Of late years there has been a growing 
sentiment looking to the national govern- 
ment to save the buffalo. And when it is 
said that the government should take 
such steps (and happily it is doing so), 
it is meant that Bos bison should be 
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placed on a natural range, the largest 
and best possible to obtain, and there 
fenced in and fed and watched over win- 
ter and summer, as any other prized zoo- 
logical specimen. Far be it from saying 
he should be preserved as a game animal; 
for the day of the wild buffalo in the 
United States of America is gone for- 
ever. We have no room for him; not 
even for the red men he formerly sus- 
tained. We must put him in a park, as 
the Indian must build a fence around the 
patch of land that is left to him and make 
of it a farm, becoming a citizen with the 
sooner, the boomer, the land shark and 
the rancher that hedge him round about. 
Everything must be fenced! 


Contrary to popular belief, the Indians 
were not responsible for the wiping out 
of the buffalo of the trans-Missouri; nor 
were the meat-hunters for the railroads 
and the frontier settlements. The buffalo 
gave to the Indians of the great plains 
almost everything they used, necessaries, 
luxuries, and all. But the Indians did 
not waste excessively, and the destruc- 
tion they wrought, together with that of 
the beasts of prey, the quicksands and 
swift waters of rivers, the treacherous 
soft ice in the spring, prairie fires, and 
blizzards, served no worse purpose than 
that of keeping the buffalo hordes in good 
condition by weeding out the less vigor- 
ous, the aged and the ill. 
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“READY FOR WINTER’ — A TYPE OF DOMESTICATED BULL—ONE OF THE CORBIN HERD 
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The chief factor in the destruction of 
the buffalo was the market for their 
hides and tongues, after the supply of 
other hides esteemed more valuable had 
been drained and the advent of the rail- 
road brought the buffalo country next 
door to the “States.” That was in 
1869-70, and the valley of the Platte 
river in Nebraska was the scene of the 
beginning of theend. Abler writers have 
time and again told the history of the ex- 
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less than fifty! and how a year later half 
of these, a band that ranged in Lost 
park, Colorado, was killed off by poachers. 
The remaining wild buffalo in the United 
States, if any still exist, are probably a 
small band of five or six hidden away in 
some remote valley in the Wind River 
mountains, north of Fremont’s lake in 
Montana. But the writer doubts if any 
remain, nor is he alone in his fears. And 
all this is chargeable to our inherent 
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termination of the buffalo; how it com- 
menced here on the Platte and in thir- 
teen years swept out of existence all 
the millions of these great animals, rang- 
ing from the Missouri river to the Rocky 
mountains, and from Mexico into Canada; 
save, in the Southern country, a handful 
in the lower end of the Indian territory 
and another in the arid lands of the Texas 
Panhandle, and in the North some five 
thousand on a Sioux reservation and a 
few scattered bunches in northern Col- 
orado, Montana and Wyoming. They 
have told how in thirty years the num- 
bers of wild buffalo in the United States 
dwindled from incomputable millions to 


American greed and thoughtlessness, not 
to the Indian, so often maligned, so gen- 
erally misunderstood and so long the 
victim of criminal Indian agents, of 
white traders and of white land sharks. 

Quite the contrary to general belief, 
we owe it entirely to the Indians that 
there are any buffalo alive in this country 
to-day. ‘Twenty-one years ago, the year 
following the cleaning up of the Northern 
herd by the buffalo skinners, two men, 
one of them Michael Pablo, a full-blooded 
Indian, foreseeing the end, secured thirty- 
five or thirty-six buffalo calves and started 
the first buffalo ranch, on the Flathead 
Indian reservation in Montana. From 
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A PART OF THE YELLOWSTONE PARK HERD OF DOMESTICATED BUFFALO—COL, C, J. 


ON HORSERACK 


this small beginning the Michael Pablo 
herd has increased to nearly three hun- 
dred, meanwhile supplying pure-blooded 
buffalo to other ranges and to various 
zoological gardens. But the bison of 
wire fences, windmills and feeding tr -ughs 
is a very different animal from that other 
buffalo who ranged far and wide the 
trans-Missouri in the old days. The sum 
and substance of the whole matter is 
that, had the Indians been of the same 
nind as the white hide-hunters, had they 
not turned to killing and driving out of 
the country these same hide-hunters as 
soon as they realized they were exter- 
minating the buffalo and for their hides 
alone, there would not be one single bison 
in the United States to-day. 

The matter of saving the buffalo was 
taken up in the national congress some 
few years ago, when of the original four 
hundred buffalo that were inclosed in the 
Yellowstone park when it was set aside 
as a playground for the nation, only 
twenty-three survived. Hon. John F. 
Lacey, member of congress from Iowa, 
secured from the committee on appro- 
priations the sum of $15,000 to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of more buffalo 
for the national park, as far as possible 
to take the place of the many fine animals 
that had been killed off by poachers and 
their calves devoured by mountain lions 
and wolves. Eighteen animals were 
bought (and put on an inclosed range, 


“BUFFALO” JONES 


IN BACKGROUND 


not with the old herd), most of them 
from the Flathead herd, before mentioned: 
because this herd was reared in an alti- 
tude similar to that in which the new 
herd was to live. The others were se- 
cured from the Corbin herd in New 
Hampshire, and from the Goodnight 
herd in Texas—that the blood of the new 
herd might be well mixed. And that 
herd of eighteen has more than doubled 
itself, although it is contended that con- 
ditions on their range are far from favor- 
able, the altitude being too great, the 
winters too long and severe and the ene- 
mies of the calves far too plentiful and 
bold. 

It is then a source of considerable 
satisfaction to those most interested, as 
it will surely be to all readers of this mag- 
azine, that the New York Zoological 
Society, at the behest of the national gov- 
ernment, has assigned a competent man 
the task of picking out for the govern- 
ment a twelve-mile range for buffalo in 
the Wichita forest reserve in southern 
Oklahoma. At the present writing this 
man, Mr. J. Alden Loring, is on 
his way to fulfill his commission. 
When congress has appropriated the 
necessary funds to fence the range 
which [Mr. Loring selects, as it is 
expected it will at this winter’s session, 
and the fence is built, an overseer pro- 
vided and like preparations made for 
them, the New York Zoological Society 
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will present the government a herd of from each of the different herds in various 
about twenty full-blooded buffalo, ten parts of the country. This would in- 
from the New York Zoological Park and sure a thorough mixing of blood, a very 
an equal number from various outside necessary thing, as all breeders of do- 
sources, to insure a proper mixing of the mestic animals well know. 

blood, to stock the newrange. Mr. Wm. As for the buffalo in various parks and 
T. Hornaday, director of the society’s private preserves in this country, there 
zoological park in the Bronx in New York are to-day less than a thousand, and 
city, in behalf of the future of the buffalo, the writer believes the herds range in 
persistently advised such disposal of the importance as follows: 

greater portion of the society’s herd, it Pablo-Allard, et al, herd, on Flat- 


being well proved that the bison will not head Indian reservation in Mon- 
thrive, let alone multiply, within the EE ere Cre re 300 
necessarily narrow confines of a zoo- Austin Corbin herd, Blue moun- 
logical garden and on other than its na- tain Forest park, New Hamp- 
tural food. Mr. Hornaday and _ the aiken ck nanecaa necenne’s 160 
New York Zoological Society are to be Herd of James Philip, Fort Pierre, 
heartily commended for this generous 8 EPR ain ee pene 120 
gift, and credit is due the authorities at Herd of Charles Goodnight, Good- 
Washington for their quick response in ree 45 
sending a man to select the range in an- In Yellowstone park (inclosed) . 40 
ticipation of an appropriation from the In New York Zoological park, New 
congress to have it fenced. It need only We io eh sur diaaearaens 32 
be remarked that it were vastly better, Herd of John E. Dooley, Utah.... 30 


in fact very necessary, that a much larger Herd of 101 ranch, Bliss, Oklahoma 30 
range be fenced than is proposed, and Herd of G. W. Lillie (“Pawnee 


that the congress appropriate a sufficient Bill”) Pawnee, Oklahoma...... 30 
sum of money to purchase at least twice In Lincoln park, Chicago......... 20 
as many more full-blooded buffalo, the Herd of Burgess and Hanson. 

best that can be found, procuring a few SAORI, TOWE. 2 6. dssiin Ss ercrcn es 20 
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A PART OF MR. JAMES J. HILL’S HERD, AT CARDIGAN, MINN, 
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Herd of J. J. Hill, Cardigan, Minn. 18 


In Cincinnati Zoological park.... 16 
In Yellowstone park (running 
. 9 error. 15 


Herd of C. J. Leander, Bancroft, 


In Philadelphia Zoological park. . 
In Central park, New York....... 
In Denver city park ............ 
In Buffalo city park.. ........... 
In St. Louis city park.. ......... 
At Montebello kennels, Philadelphia 
Herd of Frank Rockefeller, Bel- 
PR BIS os vce os sivevas. 3 
In other city parks and owned by 
various persons... 
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ee 


The writer is by no means sure that 
this foregoing table is at all accurate, 
and he fears a good many half-breeds 
have been counted as full-bloods. For 
it is very difficult to get a truthful 
report from persons breeding buffalo 
“for what there is in it,” and besides, 
in some instances, the writer has had 
access only to reports that were a year 
old. Doubtless, some herds have been 
increased. 

On the subject of breeding buffalo, 
I have before me an article entitled 
“Restoring the Bison to the Western 
Plains,” by my friend and neighbor, 
Maj. Gordon W. Lillie (“‘ Pawnee Bill”), 
in the October, 1905, number of the 
Cosmopolitan magazine. On the face 
of it, the article appears too much on 
the Sunday newspaper order for me to 
believe it was not highly embellished 
after leaving Maj. Lillie’s desk; for 
even a showman would scarcely hint 
at such a futile undertaking as the 
title of the article implies. Nor do I 
share Maj. Lillie’s opinion when he 
says. ‘I do not place much dependence 
on the preservation of the pure-blooded 
bison at this time. We must place 
most of our dependence upon hybrids, 
or cattalo, as they are called.” For 
in writing of preserving to future gen- 
erations Bos bison, the largest and most 
representative mammal of North 
America, why suggest a substitute? In 
the cattalo we have a domestic animal, 


economically of value, it is true, but no 
more a buffalo than a mule is a horse. 
As for Maj. Lillie’s proposition that the 
salvation of the buffalo, cattalo or what- 
ever he will, lies with the government’s 
buying for them a range on the Great 
Staked plains, I contend that even the 
success of the Corbin herd in New 
Hampshire disproves the necessity for 
such a move; although I do not deny 
that the best thing that can be done 
is to give the buffalo a range on which 
the “buffalo grass” is found in abund- 
ance and where the animals may be 
especially favored as to climate and the 
restrictions of the woven wire fence. 
Maj. Lillie seemingly is unaware that 
the herd of the late William C. Whitney 
no longer exists at Lenox, Mass., it 
having been obtained entire by the New 
York Zoological Society and added to 
the herd in Bronx park. 

To descend to the more complex side 
of this matter of breeding: Maj. 
Lillie says, “ . . . the buffalo 
cow increases the herd by but one calf 
every other year.” This, to my own 
personal knowledge, is an error. I know 
of one instance where five cows each 
brought a calf every year for four years. 
They are owned by Mr. Wm. T. Burgess, 
of Luana, Iowa. I had the pleasure of 
seeing these buffalo this year and they 
are a very fine lot. In our own herd, 
that maintained by the 101 ranch, of 
which I am a part owner, we have cows 
that have brought calves regularly 
every year, and others that calved 
only once every two or three years. 
We have found that where the buffalo 
can have their natural grazing grounds 
as much as possible and be left to them- 
selves, they breed equally as well as the 
same number of cattle. We have a large 
tract of land, comprising about 7,000 
acres, in the bend of the Arkansas 
river on our ranch, that is well adapted 
to, the buffalo, and we find no difficulty 
in maintaining a growing herd of healthy 
pure-blooded buffalo. And if we can do 
this there is no reason why the proposed 
buffalo herd on the Wichita forest re- 
serve should not be a signal success— 
if only fair judgment is used, the-sort 
that works for success in building up 
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a race of any species of domestic ani- 
mals. 

Like some other breeders of buffalo, 
we of the 101 ranch are in the business to 
make money. And this we cannot hope 
to do if we fail to master the breeding 
problem. To this end we are adding to 
and improving our herd by buying any 
desirable pure-blooded female buffalo 
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has been previously remarked, buffalo 
breeders, like horse dealers, have often 
a pleasant little penchant for misstating 
the facts. 

Maj. Lillie lives about thirty miles 
from our ranch, and; {the only busi- 
ness relations we have had with him have 
been the exchange of buffalo bulls in 
order to get fresh blood in each of our 





Courtesy the American Museum of Natural History. 


A BUFFALO COW SECURED FROM THE LAST GREAT WILD HERD AND MOUNTED BY THE AMERICAN 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY—A FAIR SPECIMEN, WITH WHICH THE SEMI- 
DOMESTIC COWS OF TO-DAY SUFFER IN COMPARISON 


we can obtain at reasonable prices. We 
will waste no time or money crossing 
buffalo with cattle; for the results of the 
experiments of other breeders have been 
far from satisfactory, notwithstanding 
what Maj. Lillie has said on the subject. 
He admits that only a few of his herd 
are pure-bloods, and no doubt if they 
were all real buffalo he would have a 
very different story to tell; for it is note- 
worthy that every stockman likes to 
represent his animals as the best that are 
to be had, even if they be only mongrel 
buffalo. And so we need not take Neigh- 
bor Lillie seriously—and furthermore, as 


herds, the perpetually bungling editor 
of an Eastern magazine for boys to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The Major 
is a personal friend of ours and we con- 
sider him a very fine gentleman, but de- 
spite what he has said for the hybrid, 
the writer must maintain, and all who 
have herded buffalo with cattle will 
admit it, that buffalo and domestic cattle 
will not fraternize, and placed in the. 
same field they soon drift as far apart 
as the fence will permit. The cross is 
usually with buffalo on cattle, the Texas 
longhorn and the black Galloway cows 
preferred. But in order to get a buffalo 
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bull which will follow domestic cows, it 
is necessary te take the little fellow away 
from his mother shortly after he is born 
and place him with a domestic cow. And 


even with this much accomplished there . 


are many obstacles to be confronted by 
the rancher trying to breed a cross. Gen- 
erally the hybrid bull calves are born 
dead, owing to the unusual size and shape 
of their bodies; and a bull which was 
born alive and successfully reared on the 
Goodnight ranch in Texas, proved to be 
barren when it matured. The majority 
of hybrid cows are barren, as is the case 
with the female progeny of the cross of 
an ass and amare. Nature has her own 
laws, and we are constantly learning that 
violations of them rarely work out. 
The wild buffalo has long since de- 
parted to range the happy hunting 
grounds of the untamed and uncon- 
quered red men—in fact, they journeyed 
over the great divide together. For as 
long as he had the buffalo to sustain him 
the fighting Indian contended with the 
advance of civilization. And, paradox- 
ical as it may seem. we could not have 


conquered the West without the buffalo, 
any more than we could have reduced 
the Indians to subjection so long as the 
buffalo remained. Even the last bleached 
buffalo skull, seeking to find its natural 
decay under the whispering bunch grass 
on the sandy plain, has been wrested from 
its hiding place and carried away to be 
turned into money. Only the old buffalo 
trails remain, and the occasional huge 
granite rubbing-stones, with corners 
shining with the grease of the countless 
buffalo that once rubbed past them, ap- 
parently as fresh as if the herd had passed 
that way but a few days agone. Perhaps 
Mr. Loring’s next commission will be 
from the national museum, to secure one 
of these enduring monuments of a race 
and a day that are forever departed. As 
for the protected bison, he who is prop- 
erly the nation’s ward and who the whole 
people now demand shall be properly 
taken care of—-may his shadow lengthen 
long in the land, may he forever endure, 
pure-blooded and statuesque, true de- 
scendant of his forefathers, the monarchs 
of the plains that were. 
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MORE TRUTHS ABOUT THE BUFFALO 


Observations by a Rancher Who Has Known the Buffalo Familiarly for Thirty 


Years— Some Facts Gained Through Experience in Breeding Them 


By JAMES PHILIP 


(Owner of the Philip Buffalo Herd, at Fort Pierre, 8. D.) 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, perhaps, 
to be accurate, twenty-five years 

and six months, the halfbreed sons of 
Fred Dupree, old Fred, the settlers called 
him, returning from the buffalo country 
to the home ranch on the Cheyenne 
river in South Dakota, brought with 
them in their wagons five buffalo calves. 
The buffalo hosts one time swarming 
all that country had vanished, and these 
calves were taken from the last great 
herd, on the Little Missouri. The Du- 
prees, foreseeing the end, had determined 
to save to themselves a few bison, and 
hoped that, given the freedom of the 
great Dupree ranch, where the buffalo 
grass grew luxuriant, the calves might 
grow up and multiply. Ave, they might 
some day be the means to stocking 
once more the old-time Dakota buffalo 


range. Air-castle building, perhaps, but 
‘nothing attempted, nothing done,” 


they said, and turned the little strangers 


out to range with the domestic cattle, of 
which they owned many hundreds. And 
the Duprees builded better than they 
knew; for to this experiment alone is due 
the fact. that South Dakota to-day can 
boast of having wild buffalo, something 
no other state can do, save, perhaps, 
Montana, and that without any certainty 

The buffalo calves throve lustily 
under the protection which was afforded 
them by the Duprees, and slowly the 
herd began to increase in number. After 
the death of Fred Dupree, the present 
writer, in 1900, purchased the entire 
herd from the heirs, numbering at that 
time about sixty head of full-blooded 
buffalo, together with a number of 
halfbreeds, or cattalo, the cross breed of 
buffalo and domestic cattle. These ani- 
mals had never known confinement, 
having always been allowed to run at 
large over the range within a twenty— 
mile radius of the Dupree ranch. I 
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immediately set men to work build- 
ing a fence inclosing about six thousand 
acres of rough land on the west bank 
of the Missouri river, six miles north 
of Fort Pierre, S. D., which is mostly 
covered with a thick growth of buffalo 
grass. The posts were set eight feet 
apart and strung with heavy woven 
wire and several strands of barb wire. 
Into this pasture I have put in all 
fifty-one full-blooded buffalo, and _ it 
has been the home of the herd for the 
past five years. About a dozen of 
the old bulls absolutely refused to be 
driven from their range to the inclosure, 
and no method could be devised for 
getting them in alive. Several of these 
bulls have been killed on the range 
under my direction, the carcasses being 
used for beef and the heads and hides 
preserved for mounting. One of these 
animals furnished thirteen hundred 
pounds of dressed meat. The proceeds 
derived in this manner amounted to an 
average of five hundred dollars for 
each one. There are yet running at 
large six of these bulls, which are, I 
think, the only wild buffalo in the 
United States at the present time. 
This, commonly known as the Philip 
herd, now numbers one hundred and 
twenty full-blooded buffalo, including 
twenty-one calves. I have never had 
any loss among the calves, whatever. 
They have been entirely free at all times 
from any kind of disease and the only 
loss has been in bulls killed while fight- 


ing. In this manner I have lost 
an average of three bulls each year 
for the past five years. 

As a general rule the cows raise 


calves every other year, though in some 
instances they breed each year, as is 
the case with domestic animals. Nature 
seems to have so endowed the buffalo, 
as in the case of wild animals generally, 
that it is not necessary that the bulls 
be changed in order to get the best 
results from breeding. This is con- 
clusively proven in my herd, where the 
same bulls have served for the past 
twenty-five years and the unanimous 
opinion of old-time buffalo hunters, 
who made their living in the early days 
killing buffalo for the skins, is that 
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these animals are equal if not superior 
to any they ever saw among the count- 
less thousands on the plains. My own 
experience with buffalo dates from the 
time I came west in 1875 and I can 
truthfully say that I have never seen 
any finer specimens than are now in 
my herd. 

During the breeding season, in the 
spring and early summer, the herd 
runs together, but about the first 
of September each year the bulls sep- 
arate from the cows and younger ones, 
to run apart from them until the next 
spring. ‘The period of gestation is the 
same as in domestic cattle—nine months. 
The calf is weaned by the mother when 
about a year old. They do not reach 
maturity until about eight years of 
age. When full grown the bulls weigh 
from two thousand to twenty-six hun- 
dred pounds, and the cows from thirteen 
to fifteen hundred. They are yet strong 
and active at the age of twenty-five 
years and their natural length of life 
is probably somewhat more than a 
quarter of a century. They keep in fine 
condition the year around in this pas- 
ture, with no other feed than the native 
grasses, and are fatter during the winter 
than in the summer months. In the 
fall they are covered with a very heavy 
growth of hair, which sheds off in the 
spring, with the exception of the long 
black hair which covers the head, the 
hump and the fore legs the year around. 


Experience has proven that crossing 
the buffalo with domestic cattle cannot 
be done with any degree of success. The 
buffalo cow utterly refuses to mate with 
a domestic bull, and only a small per- 
centage of the domestic cows, even 
though they are raised with the buffalo, 
can be made to breed to buffalo bulls. 
During all of my experience with buffalo 
I have never known of a half-breed bull 
calf being born, and as about fifty per 
cent. of the domestic cows in calf by 4 
buffalo bull die at maternity, I am of 
the opinion that the domestic cow 1s 
unable to give birth to the bull calves on 
account of the peculiar structure of the 
fore part, which is much deeper in & 
buffalo calf than in the domestic animals. 
The half-breed cows, although fine ani- 
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mals, do not breed well, but their calves 
are about evenly divided as to sex. The 
mixed-bloods are always fat, grow large 
and have a very fine coat of hair, and the 
only fault to find with them is the diffi- 
culty in breeding them. 

I have never disposed of a full-blooded 
cow, and but one live bull—a yearling 
which was purchased by Cook « Barrett, 
for which I received four hundred dollars. 

In my opinion it would be entirely 
practicable, should such a course ever 
be decided upon, for the United States 
government to take in hand the matter 
of perpetuating and increasing this mag- 
nificent native species, by purchasing all 
of the buffalo which could be obtained 
and setting aside a reservation with am- 
ple room for them to increase. The prairie 
land of western South Dakota is pecu- 
liarly well adapted to the needs of the 
buffalo, and I think that it is here that 
they have and always will attain their 
highest development. The greater the 
scope of country over which they are 


permitted to roam the better will be the 
results. 

Under the conditions existing here the 
herd may be expected to double in num- 
ber once in each four years, and if they 
can be given a fair chance it is not at all 
unreasonable to predict that our Western 
plains will again support countless num- 
bers (within the fences of different 
ranches, of course) of these magnificent 
and useful creatures, which came so near 
to becoming an extinct species through 
the wanton greed, cruelty and careless- 
ness of the white man. 

As yet I have never considered any 
proposition for disposing of my buffalo 
herd. If the government should decide 
to take up the matter in a manner which 
would assure me that provisions would 
be made for their protection until they 
might increase until they should again 
become a mighty source of usefulness 
and revenue to the nation—then, and 
then only, will I be willing to part with 
the herd. 
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MR. PHILIP TAKES ESPECIAL PRIDE IN THE FACT THAT HIS HERD ARE ALL PURE-BLOODED BISON 
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By S. W. Baker, Clark, S. D. 
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RABBIT-HUNTING ON THE SNOW 


A Day Spent Still-Hunting Molly Cottontail in Winter-Glorified Woodlands 


By WILL MORTON 


HERE are three methods of hunting 
our shy Northern rabbit—with 
hounds, with the ferret, and by tracking, 
or “kicking out,” as it is sometimes 
called. The first is probably the most 
popular way, and perhaps justly so, for 
there is a tingling excitement in listing to 
the approaching music of a good hound 
that can scarcely be experienced in any 
other kind of small game-shooting. It is 
good, legitimate sport and is always fair 
for the rabbit, because he is not denied 
his right to escape by “holeing up.” The 
second-named method is now very justly 
prohibited by legislation. When the 


ferret is used there is no sanctuary in 
which bunny may take refuge; wherever 
he can go his heartless little pursuer can 
follow, and he is either throttled and 
dragged out of his burrow, or else makes 
a frantic dash for liberty, only to be cut 
down by the waiting gun, or to rush 
blindly into the outstretched bag. Did 
you ever meet two men who had started 
on a day’s hunt carrying grain bags to 
bring back their game, but who had spent 
the day digging their ferret out of the 
first borrow they put him into? If you 
want a ferret as a pet, and want to get 
him as a bargain, there’s your chance. 
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RABBIT-HUNTING ON THE SNOW 


For the hunter who has good staying 
qualities and is satisfied with a bag of 
two or three rabbits, there is a new sport 
open if he has never tried tracking on 
light snow, starting them from cover and 
taking them as they go. If you are so 
fortunate as to get away for one of these 
jaunts on a warm morning after a slight 
fall of snow, your work is easy—you are 
certain all trails were made the previous 
night; but when the snow has lain for 
two or more nights it is doubly interest- 
ing, because of the ease with which you 
can exchange a fresh track for an old one. 

Come with me on one of these hunts: 
It is the last day of the year. There is 
too much snow for easy walking, but the 
high wind has piled most of it in the shel- 
tered places, leaving a depth of but a few 
inches on the open fields. For two days 
the sun has shone warm and bright; this 
morning at seven the thermometer regis- 
tered thirty above. The sky is perfectly 
clear, and has the warm, friendly ap- 
pearance it usually wears on a similar 
morning in March. It is just the day for 
our purpose, for the bunnies will prefer 
the warm air and bright sun to the frosted 
interior of their burrows. 

Don’t dress too heavily; you are not 
going to sit on a stump while a dog drives 
your game to you—you are to be dog, 
beater, and hunter. Get a snow-proof 
outfit for your feet, put on a good sweater, 
with a coat over that—I will guarantee 
that you will not feel the cold after we get 
started. Bring a heavy woolen glove for 
your trigger hand, for you will have to 
use it at too short notice to get a mit- 
ten off, and there will be stretches of 
fifteen minutes at atime when you will 
be expecting a shot at any instant, and 
the bare hand would become uncomfort- 
ably cold. 

As for the gun,a seven and a-half pound 
hammerless (double), twelve-gauge, is 
the best; especially if the left barrel is 
well choked and the other only moder- 
ately so. If you are one of those who in- 
sist upon an vld hammer gun, carried at 
full cock, vou are perfectly welcome to 
all the fun you can start in this township; 
I wish ¢o reserve the right to look for mine 
in the nc xt one west, for I am quite fond 
of life as I find it in ‘his world. 
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We will leave from my boyhood’s 
farmhouse home, and direct our steps 
towards Drake’s marsh. There will not 
be such deep snow there as would be en- 
countered in the longer grass of the big 
marsh, while the plentiful clumps of wil- 
lows, the open stretches of clump grass, 
with the neighboring cornfields, where a 
few of last fall’s shocks of corn yet stand, 
will guarantee the kind of shooting we 
are seeking. 

We will pass that old stock tank you 
see down the lane. I have punched more 
rabbits out from beneath it than you 
could count in five minutes. Isn’t the 
air delightful? Some way the sky is al- 
ways bluer, the air sweeter, and heaven 
nearer out here on the old farm than it 
ever is in town. Do you see that flock 
of snow birds just settling in yonder 
field? Their soft notes are a still greater 
reminder of the early spring days that 
are to come. Notice how distinctly the 
distant landmarks stand out on the snow- 
clad hills, and how the ice left on the trees 
by the recent sleet storm flashes back 
the sun in glittering splendor. This is 
life, because we are in close touch with 
nature. 

Here is the tank. No use looking 
under, for the soft snow bears no tattling 
tracks. We will strike across to that 
remnant of a wood: you may find a be- 
lated squirrel hunting for his breakfast 
of frozen acorns and hickory nuts. See, 
the sun is beginning to soften the top of 
the snow; that will complicate matters 
a trifle, for old tracks and fresh will look 
alike in another hour or two. 

We shall soon be in the wood now. If 
you will come out here with me next May 
I will show you countless beautiful violets 
down by yon little brook at our left. 
There will be an occasional “‘ jack-in-the- 
pulpit,” too, while along the fence-row 
yonder, Earth will pay her first joyous 
floral tribute to spring with spotless 
blood-root flowers. 

This great elm is hollow at its top and 
has been the home of a family of fox 
squirrels for years. They are so crafty 
that we might sit here for an hour with- 
out getting a shot. We are too late to 
find the squirrels at breakfast; for this 
line of tracks, ending in that little hole 




















By John F. Storms, Carmi, III. 


WILD AND INTERESTING, BUT NOT THE BEST PLACE TO LOOK FOR HARES 
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By John F. Storms, Carmi, Il. 
A WALK ON THE ROAD LENDS VARIETY TO THE HUNT 
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ACROSS THE FIELDS AT SUNSET 


in the snow, shows that at least one of 
our friends has procured his morning 
ration and returned to his home. 

Here is the edge of the willows. That 
was a pretty stiff pull through the four- 
foot drifts by the railroad track; but for- 
get that, for here is a fresh rabbit track. 
You notice they tell that he left the brush 
and headed for the open marsh—any of 
those clumps of grass may contain him. 

An erratic trail to follow, isn’t it? His 
leaps were mere hops here, and every few 
yards the trodden snow tells that he has 
stopped in to investigate a possible rest- 
ing place. Keep your thumb on the 
safety-catch, for when he starts he will 
go like a flash and you must drop him 
before he can get to the willows. Watch 
sharply! He is right near, probably. We 
were very fortunate to strike so close to 
the end of his night’s trail. 

Hello! he has headed back toward the 
brush and the length of his leaps shows 
that he intends to go some distance. Too 
bad! Probably the trail will end in a 
burrow now, but we may as well follow 
it up, for you can’t even guess how it will 
end till you see either “ Br’er Rabbit” or 
his den. The trail leads under the wire 
fence and heads into that little bunch of 
willows. We will crawl through and see 
if we can go where he can. He was 
merely hopping again when he entered 
them, so keep your gun ready. 

No, there is nothing in the brush and 
no tracks on the further side. Ah! Here 
it goes! He doubled on his trail and then 
started down the fence. He moved more 
and more slowly here, and any of those 
little hollows in the lee of a fence-post 
may conceal him. Keep your thumb on 
the catch! 

Well, well! This is almost too easy! 
See how the tracks lead up to that hole 
in the snow in the midst of a bunch of 
grass? He’s there. Just move around 
to the other side of him—between his 
little sitting-room and the brush—so he 
will head into the open. Now slide the 
safety catch up and go toward him; he 
can’t see you, so you will have to kick 
him out. All ready? Then just kick 
the grass instead of saying “Pull!” as 
you do at the traps. 

There he goes! A flying brown streak 


















with close-laid ears and a bobbing flag 
of truce forarear guard. He is following 
the fence. See how cleverly he makes 
the posts cover the line of his flight. Take 
your time, it’s almost a straight-away 
shot; hold for the right side of his head. 
Now! 

Pretty well done! It wasn’t a clean 
kill, but you dropped him nicely. Used 
the left barrel, didn’t you? I thought so. 
It hasn’t scattered a foot here on the 
snow, and if half the load wasn’t in that 
post your game would scarcely be worth 
picking up. Take more time on the next 
one if you can, and don’t forget that the 
right barrel should always speak first, for 
it will do about the same work at six rods 
that the other will do at ten or twelve. 

Now, as soon as you have your victim 
stowed away we will circle the edge of 
the brush to see if we can find another 
track leading to the open. No use going 
among the willows: the snow in there is 
three feet deep. It may hold up a rabbit 
but it won’t hold us. 

Here is another trail leading off across 
the pasture toward those old corn-shocks. 
See how plainly the claw marks show 
here on the hard snow. This was made 
early this morning. 

That was rather hard luck to follow 
the trail across a thirty-acre lot and then 
have it come back to the deep snow in 
the brush. We have tramped_ three- 
quarters of a mile, at least, in trying to 
untangle it. There were several places 
out among those frozen bogs by the creek 
that I expected to start him, for he went 
very slowly and made frequent stops. He 
had thethorn-apple bush in mind,though, 
and kept a pretty straight course for it: 
then he hurried back because he was 
afraid to spend a day in the open so near 
the farmhouse. Perhaps there are owls 
about, too. Took us nearly an hour, and 
now we must let him go. Well, it is part 
of the game, and we will simply hope for 
better luck on the next one. Let’s circle 
westward and come down to the south 
edge of the brush ; the snow won’t be deep 
there. 

Here we go again! This trail is very 
fresh, though the effect of the sun is 
noticeable upon it. You must go care- 
fully in this brush; for there is no know- 
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RABBIT-HUNTING ON THE SNOW 


ing where he is or when he will start. 
They never allow you to get so close when 
they are hiding in a place like this. He 
will try to sneak away, and if you get a 
shot at all it will be the quickest kind of 
of a snap. See! Here is place after 
place where the snow is all trodden 
smooth; he tarried some little time in 
each of those, so he was hunting for a 
resting place above ground. Now he has 
turned and twisted his trail! We have 
followed it ten rods at least, now, and I 
have expected to jump him every step. 
He was barely moving here and—Ah, 
there he goes! Catch him when he crosses 
that little open! Good! A clean kill! 
Almost took you by surprise, didn’t he? 
Slightly different from having a dog 
bring him to you while you wait. Have 
to shoot some, don’t you? Well, let’s 
move along. 

There are many tracks here, in fact a 
regular runway; but I see they all end in 
this big burrow in the bank of the ditch. 
What? Tired! Feel almost as though 
you had earned your two rabbits, do you? 
Well, you have. That was a hard pull 
around the west side of the willows; the 
snow was deep and there were no bunny 
trails. You noticed the mink track, 
didn’t you, and the three owl’s feathers 
on the big snowbank. That is the rea- 
son there were no rabbits over there. 
Let’s go home, it’s dinner time. 

We might have brought a lunch and 
made a day of it, but I thought we would 
both be ready to return at noon. What 
sort of a sportsman is he who wouldn’t 
be satisfied with two fat cottontails like 
these? We will find them very heavy 
before we get them home. 

Now that we are on our return, let us 
notice the beauties of the winter land- 
scape once more. Most of the ice has 
fallen from the trees. On the wind- 
swept plowed fields the sun has helped 
the broken sods to rear their black heads 
through their spotless covering. The 
sky overhead is as blue as a spring violet 
while near the horizon it warms into an 
orange, lighted here and there by the 
ruddy glow of a few fleecy clouds. 

We cross a fresh squirrel track, but the 
peace of this ideal winter day has entered 
our hearts, and we swing onward toward 
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home with the realization bearing in 
upon us that out here under the open 
sky we have been very near to Mother 
Nature—that gentler name for God. 


Perhaps the patient reader has his 
own ideas about how he will spend his 
day in the snowy fields and woodlands— 
I grant him the rifle and the wolfhounds, 
or the more peaceful pursuit of hunting 
with the camera. For we each must 
live our own life and we owe it to destiny 
that one of us, in joy and exuberance of 
spirits, shall go a-hunting for hares, 
while another, in a mood decidedly 
opposite, shall range far and wide 
a-gunning for the sneaking gray bandit 
of the bush. 

It all depends upon the point of view, 
whether or not you shall enjoy this winter 
tramp afield. To insure a happy view- 
point, go you forth with a good “coun- 
try” breakfast within, and warm cloth- 
ing without. Particularly must you 
have good footgear—and avoid sitting 
for any length of time on a snowy rock 
or log. And from a long experience in 
such outings let me advise that you 
make it your aim to have dinner at 
some hospitable farmhouse, and _per- 
haps spend the rest of the afternoon 
cracking nuts with the farmer’s boys. 
Then home—by a different route— 
in the gloaming, when the corn-shocks 
or the hay-ricks loom dark against the 
skyline and the light in the kitchen 
window at the farmhouse ahead twinkles 
across the fields a cheery welcome. 
Tired you shall be, when you doff your 
cap and coat and unbuckle your leg- 
gins, now stiff with the frost of the 
coming night. Right gratefully shall 
you stretch your weary legs beneath 
the bountiful supper table. 

If you are a country moth that has 
drifted to the city’s flame, this return 
to nature will mean much to you; it is 
turning the clock back for the time— 
back to bigger and better things than 
come of the pursuit of the almighty 
dollar. The day has been one of the old 
country days, all made over new again, 
as a whole a pleasanter day, perhaps, 
than you have known at any other 
season of the year. 
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STORM-CENTER OF AMERICAN FOX- 


HUNTING 


The Sport, Past and Present, in Kentucky and Missouri, Where Fondness for 
the Chase is Inborn—Some Practical Dissertations on Foxhounds 


By GEORGE 


‘¢¢*%OLONEL,” I once asked—and was 

sorry I did—a noted Kentucky 
fox-hunter, “to you what feature of hunt- 
ing a fox with dogs has the greatest fas- 
cination?” 

That I was too young to be asking such 
an intricate question; that I had blun- 
dered into matters quite beyond my 
comprehension, I quickly realized. The 
colonel impressively and with vigor 
replied: 

““My boy, only the man who loves his 
hoss, knows and loves his dawgs and can 
ride like h—1 could evah undahstand the 
multiplicity of joys the chase affo’ds. 
Fox-hunting in Kentucky, suh, is a blue- 
blooded sport.” 

Recently I told this to a pioneer fox- 
hunter of Missouri, and while I did not 
need to have the question answered at 
that time—it all having come to me 
through experience—his reply was inter- 
esting and characteristic, showing as it 
did that even in extreme old age there is 
no diminution of fondness for the hunt 
where it is inborn and not acquired for 
the sake of a thoroughbred hunter, riding 
breeches and a red coat. 

This old gentleman, who had not 
mounted a horse or followed the hounds 
in ten years, and who is wont to stand 
on his porch listening to the running 
until forced within doors as a matter of 
protection to his health, had come out to 
the gate to see his nephew and half a 
dozen guests off for a try at reynard. The 
horses were being led up and a blast from 
the horn had aroused the dogs in a kennel 
nearby. Doubtless, it also had awak- 
ened memories of many a hunt in the 
mind of this venerable gentleman. He 
looked out across his broad acres to sun 
knobs in the west behind which the the 
had just disappeared. As the shadows 
lengthened and the dusk deepened the 
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hunters rode away through an avenue of 
maples, leaving me to follow when ready. 
I realized that the moment was ripe for 
a talk, and I wished to hear something 
about early-day fox-hunting in Missouri. 

“Will you tell me, sir, when the gray 
fox was last seen in this locality?” I 
asked. But he did not seem to hear the 
question. 

“That Kentucky gentleman told the 
truth,” said this venerable fox-hunter, 
“fox-hunting is a blue-blooded sport, 
and one for discerning minds. It is more 
than that. Give me back the pack I 
had when I was forced to quit hunting, 
strength to go, my hunting horse and 
such a night as this, and no thought save 
the race I would have could possibly 
enter my mind. Those dogs were very 
fast and I knew them better than | 
have known a pack since. I gave them 
to my friends. And I would go right 
where you are going to-night. There is 
a fox in every draw up that creek, from 
Thompson’s to Lakeville. The boys will 
have one ‘jumped’ by the time you catch 
them. Have them call your attention 
to the peculiar tongue of that Walker 
biteh—I brought her stock from Ken- 
tucky—and at breakfast in the morning 
I shall expect you to tell me what a lead- 
ing race she ran. Now hurry along and 
don’t hesitate to send that horse wher- 
ever you think you want to go.” 

With his parting ‘‘Good luck to you,” 
I was gone. As my horse pounded by 
the splendid farms of Clay county—a 
trackless wilderness when the uncle of 
my host came with his father to this sec- 
tion of the state, bringing with him 
hounds whose deeds are recounted to this 
day—I experienced a keen sense of pleas- 
urable anticipation at the prospect of 
the night’s race, heightened as it was by 
the enthusiasm of this old gentleman 
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who, until the final summons closes his 
ears to the cries of the pack, will follow 
the chase with as much of his old-time 
spirit as his enfeebled condition will 
allow; a fitting climax to the life of a true 
and gentle sportsman whose name is in- 
separably linked to half a century of fox- 
hunting lore. Such a character is Wil- 
liam A. Spicer, eighty-six years old. 

He reminded me strongly of another 
pioneer fox-hunter, now dead, and sev- 
eral incidents of my first fox-hunt, taken 
with him and several of his neighbors. 


in here directly, fresh as a daisy. This 
is the third time that dog has shown 
that he’s not game. He is a disorgan- 
izer and I'll slip a knife through his 
throat.” And he did. 

It was well after midnight and the 
dogs had been out of hearing for an hour 
when faintly there came to us a chorus 
of sharp, excited cries. 

“They’re bringing him straight down 
the creek. Make for the pike crossing,” 
was the cry as we mounted and were 
away. We arrived at the crossing 














MR. WM. A. SPICER, NASHUA, MO., AND SOME OF HIS FOXHOUNDS—MR. WM. H. SPICER, 80 YEARS 
OLD, PIONEER FOX-HUNTER, AT RIGHT OF PICTURE 


To say “taken with him” is hardly 
putting it right. I was aged about 
fifteen years and I recall that I was 
only allowed to go after a promise 
to “keep still,” ride my horse always 
in the rear and to gather plenty of wood 
for the campfire. It was late in the 
fall and hours before permission was 
given to build a fire I became so chilled 
that I almost shook myself out of the 
saddle. True, the dogs were running, 
but their cries told me nothing. It was 
no fun and I recall how greatly shocked 
I was when this man remarked to one 
of the party: 

“Bob, listen to that blue-spotted dog 
of mine; he’s ‘cunning,’ and will sneak 


twenty minutes ahead of the dogs. The 
pike at that point was bathed in a 
patch of moonlight, and that spot 
was the scene of the death. The dogs 
were upon the fox when he jumped the 
fence, and bore him to the earth in the 
middle of the road. It was all over 
in a minute. On the homeward trip 
I was allowed to take the carcass up in 
front of me on the saddle. I went home 
an inspired youth. 

Missouri is the home of the genuine, 
old-fashioned “‘ homespun” fox-hunt. Es- 
pecially in Cape county, where it con- 
tinues to be a big event; dates are 
reckoned from the time they are held. 
The hunters go on the theory that in 
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numbers there is the greatest strength, 
and it is not an uncommon thing for 
fifty hunters and twice as many dogs 
to be in at the start. On the day set 
for the beginning of the hunt, which may 
last a week, the men, with their dogs, 
ride to the county seat, which is the 
gathering place. After an exchange 
of greetings over toddies at the tavern, 
the party rides to well-known coverts 


and goes into camp. Weather con- 
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they may wake up to their work. If this 
fails, a stout hickory is applied as a 
final effort. Such a pack will not stay 
together and while the dogs that can 
stay in after the fox are hammering 
away, the fresh scent of a ’coon ora 
‘possum takes out others and morning 
usually finds the camp well supplied 
with this meat. Imagine what the 
musical result must be with one pack 
running a fox, another barking “treed” 








A GROUP OF HUNTERS AFTER THE RETURN 


ditions being favorable, the dogs are 
unleashed at nightfall and the week’s 
hunt ison. The mounts of the hunters 
are work horses and work mules, and 
many who have no mounts go afoot. 
The dogs are a nondescript lot, but as 
a “part hound and part dog” has been 
known to out-nose the blue-bloods there 
are always enough of these in the pack 
to kill several foxes. A feature of a 
“homespun” race is that all the dogs 
that will start when waved in are allowed 
to go and those that will not are held 
until the running is hot in a hope that 
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at a ’possum and a third on a hot ’coon 
trail! 

The scene of the first fox-hunting in 
Missouri by men whose fathers had been 
fox-hunters before them and with the 
then best type of the foxhound—the 
native Virginia and the Irish-Maryland 
dog—was in Pike county. Here there 
came from these older states in the late 


- 30’s and early 40’s some of Missouri’s 


prominent pioneers and men from fam- 
ilies of note. They were all fox-hunters, 
and all brought dogs. The gray fox 
they found here in greater numbers 
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than in their native states, and also, he 
was not hard to kill. Because the red 
fox is a harder and faster runner and will 
furnish better sport, the late Capt. 


John W. Bankhead about 1857 had 
sent from Virginia a male and two 


female red foxes, which were liberated 
in the knobs of Pike county. These 
were probably the first of their kind 
brought to the state. Climatic con- 
ditions of Missouri were favorable and 
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About the time the red fox had well 
established himself the Pike county 
hunters joined forces with their Illinois 
brethren living directly across the Mis- 
sissippi river and formed the Missouri- 
[llinois Fox-Hunters’ Association. Many 
and interesting are the tales of the chase 
told by the surviving members of this 
association. It was the custom to hold 
an annual camp, lasting a week or longer. 
Mr. Roberts told me this story of one of 

















MISS MARIE REDD, LEXINGTON, KY., 
THE NATIONAL MEET OF 1905 


TO WHOM 


in due time several families had taken 
abode in the cavern-infested knobs. 
The red fox proved a great joy to the 
hunters and a boon to the sport. 
Among those early—day hunters were 
Maj. John Fagg, Col. Edward Dorsey, 
Col. F. C. Callis, Capt. John W. Bank- 
head, Shelton Cochran and Washington 
Patton, all now dead, and John O.Roberts, 
Dr. Cary and Capt. Archer Bankhead, 
who continue to take a keen enjoyment 


in the chase. The red fox is more 
abundant in this section of Missouri 


to-day than since it was introduced. 


THE BRUSH WAS PRESENTED ON THE FIRST DAY OF 


the chases which took place at a camp 
of the association in 1889: 

“The race we had on this occasion, 
in point of genuine excitement and rea: 
pleasure, I have not witnessed the equal 
of in a long course of exciting chases. 
The day had been uneventful, the dogs 
had not had a run worth the name 
and the hunters could not think of try- 
ing to sleep until their nerves had been 
quieted by such a concert as our pack 
of sixty or more hounds could furnish. 
So, after horses as well as hunters and 
dogs had enjoyed their suppers and were 
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refreshed, and the nearly full moon had 
climbed high enough to light the hills, 
the call to saddle was sounded. The 
Amos knob was selected for the first 
drive. Scarcely had the last horseman 
reached the summit of the knob over- 
looking the valley of Ramsey creek 
and the wealth of farms that lay therein, 
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a mile of open country he took them, 
the dogs well bunched, the scent hot 
and the pace killing. The dogs were 
spread out for two hundred yards and 
every rascal of them was running as 
if by sight. No fox could stand that 
charge for any length of time, so when 
midway between the knobs revynard 








THE “BIG THREE’ OF THE BOWLING GREEN KENNEL CLUB — 
MESSRS. C. J. MEREDITH (WITH DOG), S. E. 
MOSLEY AND JAS. SCHNEIDER, JR. 


when the tongue of Eagle, my favorite 
hound—than which no better starter 
or swifter follower ever heralded fox 
afield—was heard. The hounds as well 
as the hunters knew what Eagle’s sharp 
tongue meant. Every ear was bent to 
catch the probable direction the run 
would take. It was apparent from the 
first that reynard was up and a-running 
and in less time than I have been in 
telling it every hound had followed in. 
It did not take long for that fox to learn 
that the woods were full of dogs and 
around the knob he went, intent upon 
reaching McDannold’s knob, where he 
would have more chances of doubling, 
and less dogs to contend with. Across 


made avsharp double and turned back. 
The dogs turned without a pause and 
when they had run back to the Amos 
knob the climax was reached. The 
oncoming of that fierce and fast baying 
pack was like a rush of thunder with every 
note on the scale being sounded to the 
limit of the dog’s strength. Reynard, 
pushed to the point of death, passed 
within a hundred yards of us. In 
another instant the cry of the pack ceased 
—that sly old fox had ‘holed.’ We 
looked at our watches and found that 
the chase had lasted but little more 
than twenty minutes. A silence set- 
tled down over those hunters as deep as 
if the very night had"ceased to breathe. 
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“It never had been before and never 
will be my good fortune to listen to 
such a chase or the equal of the concert 
until I reach the other shore. A chase 
and concerto such as this is what makes 
men love to hunt the fox with hounds 
and live over again in their declining 
years the pleasures of the chase in 
reminiscences of the past. So far as I 
know this was a record-breaking chase.” 

It is in middle-western Missouri that 
the sport is the liveliest to-day, due, in 
a large measure, to the many red foxes 
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riding is done to the hounds. The 
pioneer hunter of this section is Mr. 
W. H. Spicer, who has already been 
mentioned in this article. He came 
as a young man with his parents from 
Kentucky and settled with them in 
Platte county. He noted the dis- 
appearance of the gray fox in this 
section about twelve years ago when 
his dogs caught and killed the last 
one that has been seen. It was a 
splendid pack of dogs his father 
brought and the strain enters large- 
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in the hills and the heavily timbered 
coverts of Jackson, Clay and Platte 
counties. Here the horse cannot be 
used as extensively as in the eastern 
part of the state; still, much hard 


ly into some of the best of to-day 
owned by the hunting friends of his 
nephew, Mr. W. M. Spicer, of Nashua. 
Individual hunting is more the custom 
than the camp hunt, though Charles 
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P. Baldwin, sheriff of Jackson county, 
is the host at a fall meet near Oak 
Grove at which congregate a number 
of hard campaigners. No more excit- 
ing or successful fox-hunting is done 
any place than by these gentlemen. 
With Mr. W. H. Spicer out of the chase 
on account of his extreme age, the 
dean of the hunters is Mr. S. H. Chiles, 
of Sibley. He prefers the daylight 
race and does not take his pack out at 
night. His long experience has con- 
vinced him that for success in handling 
and for results the best sized pack 
is that of twenty dogs and everyone 
must be tried, true and a top-notcher, 
or he will not be allowed to start. In 





to my pack a Kentucky dog of noted 
strain and gave him a thorough try- 
out. He cost me $57, but he was a 
complete disappointment and I killed 
him. When my father came from 
Kentucky to Missouri he brought two 
noted dogs, Foot and Lead—they are 
remembered in Kentucky to this day— 
and from them we got dogs that have 
aided materially in making this state 
noted for its fox-hunting and its fox- 
hunters. 

“While I am now well along in years 
I take a keener enjoyment in the chase 
than I ever have, because I have a 
pack of dogs that come up to my idea 
of what a pack should be. 
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this respect Mr. Chiles is the greatest 
stickler of any hunter I ever talked 
with. He stands alone in the opinion 
that a hound not bred and reared in 
the country where he is hunted is unfit 
to cope with the hunting conditions 
found. As a result of his long breeding 
experience he maintains that the Vir- 
ginia and certain strains of the Ken- 
tucky bred dog are too heavy boned 
to successfully combat the barb wires 
always encountered in running a fox 
in this section. 

“‘T was born in 1844,” said Mr. Chiles 
to me, “and ever since I was enough of 
a boy to sit in a saddle I have been a 
fox-hunter, barring the four, years I 
served in the Confederate army. I 
have killed more dogs that proved 
worthless than any other hunter in 
this state. Several years ago I added 
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“You ask me what feature of the 
chase interests me most and I hesitate 
before replying. There are two really 
heart-burning periods of a good race, 
and it is hard to draw the line. When 
the dogs are in the open picking up 
the trail and are right down to their 
work it is a splendid sight. Then they 
break into full ery and you say to your- 
self that it is the grandest thing you 
ever saw. Sifted down to a sentence, 
the chief charm lies in the keen judgment 
the dog displays. Next to consider 
is his nerve and when he arises to any 
occasion all you can do is to swear that 
he is the best foxhound that ever lived, 
and the fine thing in the sport is that 
every fox-hunter has just such a dog. 

“T have not killed a gray fox for fif- 
teen years, and it was about that long 
ago when they disappeared in this sec- 
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tion. But while they lasted they fur- 
nished, in a way, better sport than the 
red fox. I have caught and killed them 
in fifteen minutes after being ‘jumped,’ 
and was seldom longer than an hour and 
a-half in killing or running them to earth. 
It was great work and sport for the dogs. 

“What is absolutely necessary in 
Missouri is what I have termed a ‘briar 
hound.’ The red fox when hard pressed 
will take to the briar patches, and a dog 
is given mighty rough treatment before 
he fights his way through one of them. 
It is for this reason that I lay stress on 
my statement that the native dog is best 
adapted to the work he is put to.” 

Mr. T. B. Hudspeth is a neighbor of 
Mr. Chiles and probably has the largest 
pack of running dogs in either Kentucky 
or Missouri. Recently I hunted with a 
pack he selected from 120 dogs, his hunts- 
man, John Duff, being in charge of the 
pack. The dogs were selected with great 
eare—Mr. Hudspeth having promised 
me the race of my life. In selecting the 
pack he asked me to exercise my judg- 
ment—to pick out such dogs as I thought 
would not hesitate when waved in, would 
stay in and be in at the killing. There 
were so many dogs in his orchard in- 
closure that it took me some time to make 
up my mind, because I had no knowledge 
of the pack. Mr. Hudspeth had three 
black-and-tan bitches, trimly built and 
young, that I fancied. Next I decided 
upon a bunch of dogs that gave away 
their strain by their marking—white body 
with liver-colored spots. When I had 
finished selecting a pack of thirty dogs 
Mr. Hudspeth complimented me by say- 
ing that I had chosen of his best. With 
that Duff and I were away, he turning 
over to me the privilege of the horn, and 
the dogs were whipped in four miles from 
my host’s home. I would like to tell of 
that night’s race, but lack of space for- 
bids, and the reader may fancy it when I 
say that after the dogs in their run de- 
scribed the boundaries of a township, 
ed killed their quarry at the crack o’ 

ay. 

Nowhere in the United States is the 
sport of fox-hunting having such a 
healthy growth as in Missouri and Ken- 
tucky, due to the improvement in the 
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“SWEET SUSAN” 


By Logon Porter x Hannah—Winner First 
Derby, Hunting and Trailing Class, 
N. F. H. A. Meet, 1904. 


breed of the dog and the fact that the red 
fox is more plentiful now than ever be- 
fore. With the disappearance in these 
states of the gray fox, a harder running, 
swifter and gamer dog was needed to 
catch the red fox, and as a result breed- 
ing activities became more general and 
brought about the organization of kennel 
clubs and the spending of much time and 
money by individual hunters. However, 
a few devotees in both states confined 
their breeding attentions to this char- 
acter of hound as far back as the close of 
the Civil War, and with a result that 
made it far easier for those who later took 
up the work. In every kennel of note 
the product is what has been striven for 
and to-day Kentucky is supplying the 





“BLOSSOM” 


By Triggs’ Rattler x Meredith’s Kate—Winner 
Ed Walker Cup and World’s Cham- 
pionship, N. F. H. A. Meet, 1904. 
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country with its best foxhounds. Col. 
Roger D. Williams, m. f. h. of the Iro- 
quois Hunt Club of Lexington, and a 
breeder of, the noted Williams strain, 
told me recently that Kentucky had three 
hundred separate and regularly hunted 
packs. Missouri has about half as many, 
and with a score of exceptions made up of 
dogs not so highly and carefully bred as 
the Kentucky dog. Continued improve- 
ment in breeding will mark the future 
and there will be an increased popularity 
in the sport, for it is now well in the hands 
of the younger generation of hunters. 
Only a few of the pioneers in both states 
remain who gained a national reputation, 
men who largely developed our present- 
day dog. Of these none is so conspicuous 
as Col. Haiden C. Trigg (‘Full Cry”) of 
Glasgow, Ky., now seventy years old. 
Mr. Trigg has been hunting and breeding 
foxhounds for sixty years. His kennel, 
always a noted one, has almost as many 
famous dogs in it to-day as it ever had. 
In 1867 Col. Trigg brought from Georgia 
some of the famous Birdsong dogs, paying 
$350 for a ten-months-old puppy. In the 
minds of many men these dogs have 
added more fame to Kentucky than its 











whiskey ever will. Further on I will 
trace out the‘results of Col. Trigg and 
other men in crossing the purely bred 
English dog with the Virginia and Mary- 
land dog, and especially the Irish hound, 
which was first imported early in the 
eighteenth century. 

To breed dogs that would catch and 
kill, in a fair race, a full-grown red fox 
has absorbed the attention of Kentucky 
hunters for half a century. These efforts 
were individual and not codperative 
until in recent years, when several kennel 
clubs were formed. About fifteen years 
ago a number of gentlemen became asso- 
ciated for the purpose of bringing the best 
dogs of individual owners into a common 
pack to be used by the members of the 
club in chasing the red fox, and to pro- 
duce a higher and more uniform type of 
hound. The venture proved successful 
from the start, and the association was in- 
corporated under the name of the Bowl- 
ing Green Kennel and Hunt Club with the 
following incorporators: Judge W. L. 
Dulaney, Captain W.S. Overstreet, Judge 
James C. Sims, Judge H. B. Hines, J. M. 
Robertson, C. F. Hagerman, I. B. Cooke, 
Robert Rodes, Jr., C. M. Coombs, W. J. 
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C. J. MEREDITH, BOWLING GREEN, KY., L, ROSSEAU, LEAONON, TENN., AND “UNCLE” SYD METCALF, 
A GUIDE, WITH DOGS “FINCK” AND “SWEET SUSAN,” AT N. F. H. A. MEET, 1905 
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Potter and Thomas W. Thomas. l[ach 
a dyed-in-the-wool fox-hunter. 

In its efforts along these lines the club 
received the generous aid and support of 
Col. Trigg. He afforded the club every 
opportunity to mate its best bitches with 
his noted dogs and the very best results 
were produced by the visit of Meredith’s 
Kate to the celebrated Rattler. This 
Kate dog has the reputation of whelping 
as many good foxhounds as any bitch liv- 
ingor dead. The prizestud dogof this ken- 
nel was Blossom, who recently died. He 
won the all-age championship and Walker 
cup at the N. I’. H. A. meeting in 1904 
and would have been a strong contender 
for honors this year had he lived. Away 
back he came from the Birdsong strain 
and was as fine a type of the foxhound as 

_was ever waved into the woods. Sweet 
Susan is another famous dog of this ken- 
nel who has whelped puppies that proved 
fast and of unflagging courage. 

The present officers of the club include 
several men considerably younger than 
those who organized it, enthusiasitic 
hunters who are prominent at the na- 
tional meets and who spare neither time 
nor expense in breeding. The fortunes 
of this club and kennel as well as others 
are in the hands of men well calculated 
to carry on the work of the late ‘‘Wash”’ 
Maupin, who at the time of his death 
owned some highly rated hound stock, 
and Col. Trigg, when the time shall come 
for him to cease his activities. This in- 
sures much to the sport in the future. 
The present officers of this club are: 
Thomas W. Thomas, president; Joseph 
Schneider, vice-president; C. J. Mere- 
dith, secretary and treasurer; I. B. Cooke, 
Samuel Mosley and W. 8S. Overstreet, 
directors. 

Col. Trigg laid the foundation for the 
strain now known as the “Trigg dog” in 
1866, when he bought from George L. F. 
Birdsong, of Georgia, a number of his 
far-famed hounds. It was at this time 
that the red fox made its appearance in 
Kentucky, and the days of Col. Trigg’s 
long-eared, black-and-tan Virginia 
hounds ended. 

These Birdsong dogs were the produce 
of full-blooded Irish hounds and were 
given to Mr. Birdsong by Dr. T. Y. Henry 
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of Virginia, a son of Patrick Henry. Col. 
Trigg added to these several Maupin dogs, 
crosses from a Tennessee bitch and an 
imported English dog. Another impor- 
tant addition Col. Trigg made at this 
time to the pack was a stock bitch from 
Virginia of straight English pedigree and 
of the C. J. Walker strain. ‘These strains 
nicked to perfection and after thirty-five 
years of careful breeding Col. Trigg has 
produced as grand foxhounds as ever ran 
a race and they are known wherever the 
chase is followed. Other kennels in Ken- 
tucky and Missouri that have gained de- 
served reputations for dogs that are all 
they should be have dogs that are varia- 
tions of the Trigg strain. 

The period following the Civil War in 
those states where sections were made 
desolate by invading armies threatened 
the very existence of the hound stock 
from which our best dogs have come. 
Mr. Birdsong, writing to Col. Trigg in 
1867, said: ‘ Dogs necessarily fare badly 
in a country where famine stalks abroad 
in daylight. A great many dogs perished 
last summer. I know of one pack that 
entirely subsisted on roasting ears and 
watermelons.” 

Mr. Sidney A. Schultze, 
City, Mo., a Kentuckian 
recently a resident of Louisville, is a 
well-known member of the younger 
generation of Southern fox-hunters. In 
company with the late Francis Hagan, 
of Kentucky, he bred and hunted a 
pack that became noted for ability to 
catch and kill the red fox. It will be 
many a year before the fame of one dog 
of this pack—Big Strive—is forgotten. 
It was during the life of this hound, 
who was always a leader, that Mr. 
Schultze and Mr. Hagan acquired more 
than a local reputation as breeders and 
masters of hounds and daring cross- 
country riders. On this subject Mr. 
Schultze recently gave me the benefit 
of his experiences in raising this pack 
of dogs, in which there were a number 
of field trial and championship winners. 
He said to me: 

“Mr. Hagan and myself found, like 
most other breeders, that the English 
dog, if purely bred, produced the 
gamest and hardest running stock, and 


of Kansas 
and until 
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especially in a bruising race. Our lead- 
ers were Walker dogs and we had one 
very fine Virginia-bred dog, light of 
build but a grand, rangy runner. To 
my mind the greatest native strain 
is the Birdsong and Maupin. The 
English dog does not give a great deal 
of mouth and usually is not much heard 
from the first hour or two of the race, 
but after that his running is very hard 
and he gets better the longer he runs. A 
cross of the English dog with our Vir- 
ginia red, or black-and-tan, makes a 
fine dog. They breed a dog close 
mouthed on a cold trail, and game 
runners under any circumstances, and 
I have known them to run for hours 
with a broken leg. The hunter who 
wants a pack of killing dogs must 
not allow sentiment to play a part, 
for it must be made up of game dogs. 
When I say ‘‘game,” I mean dogs that 
will enter a race under any conditions, 
that will run in any company and be 
just as good one place as another. If 
he is not a leader or does not fight 
for the lead he is a poor dog to keep. 
The dog that will not keep trying, even 
when a fresh pack is out and running 
him every inch of the way, I do not 
consider a game dog. Whenever a dog 
quits a race or refuses to go, watch him 
closely to determine if he is sick. If 
you conclude that he is not sick and he 
quits each time when taken out several 
times, kill him. 

“But don’t ever believe that you 
have a pack of foxhounds that can do 
such work as you want done until 
you have given them a race that is a 
heart-breaker. As a result of my long 
experience, let me say further: 

“Don’t let your puppies get into 
a red fox race until they are at least 
twelve or fifteen months old, because 
if the dogs you run with them are fast 
you will burn them up before they reach 
maturity. 

“Always keep your hounds in an 
inclosure: three or four acres, if possible, 
with an eight-foot picket fence, where 
they can get plenty of shade and run- 
ning water. In this have three yards, 
a sleeping pen—which they should be 
kept out of in the day time, and a feed- 


ing—trough, with pieces of board pro- 
jecting to form stalls, so that the dogs 
cannot fight when they are eating. 
Feed the running dogs on cracklings 
and cornmeal once a day only. Always 
let them eat until they quit of their own 
accord. Arrange to have dead horses 
and cows that die near your place 
hauled to the kennel and allow your 
dogs to eat their fill of these. It is a 
plan productive of much good training 
and helps to keep the dogs in condition 
to turn them out about sunrise several 
mornings a week and allow them to 
run rabbits. It teaches them more 
about running a fox than you suspect. 

“After they have reached the age of 
eighteen months, begin to take them 
to the field and put them in after a 
fox that the pack of older dogs will 
probably ‘hole’ in an hour or so. 

“Don’t attempt to raise puppies at 
home with the pack you are running; for 
you cannot do it successfully. Fox- 
hounds are subject to a great many 
diseases and are very hard to raise. 
In my experience I found the plan out- 
lined the best. 

“Do not let your hounds run at will; 
it is a ruinous policy. Keep them in the 
kennel as much as possible when not 
in the field. Try to run them at least 
three or four times a week. And re- 
member that, while running in dry 
weather is not very satisfactory, it is 
better than to let the dogs become soft 
and flabby. 

“Tf you ride to or try to follow your 
hounds, always remember that the 
horse under you is worth your life, 
and if you possibly can, never work or 
use him for anything else. If he stumbles 
with you the second time you had better 
trade him off. 

‘Puppies ought to be fed two or three 
times a day, according to their age. 
Table scraps, when you can get them, 
are the best food. I believe that more 
puppies are hurt from over feeding than 
from under feeding. I know that many 
dogs raised by people who had _ not 
enough to eat for themselves turned out 
better than those raised in club kennels. 

“Don’t keep a dog that will run 4 
back trail. If he starts after sheep, 
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don’t wait until he takes hold. Kill 
him and every one that follows him; 
for by doing this you will probably 
save your whole pack from being killed 
for the reason that some of them will 
attack sheep. 

“While this statement will raise strong 
protest among many Kentucky hunters 
and breeders, I am constrained to add 
that Mr. Hagan and I found that cold 
trailing dogs were poor adjuncts to a 
pack. I will not here go into this 
deeper, but if any brother hunter wants 
to take the matter up with me by letter, 
assure him for me that I will be very 
glad to give him the benefit of the suc- 
cessful results we had in breaking our 
hounds of cold trailing and what a 
great advantage it was. Tell him it 
will not cost him a cent. 

“Don’t whip your dogs to stop them 
from running rabbits when after a fox. 
One or two hot races will stop them 
quickly enough. Stay with your dogs 
until the race is over. It ruins them 
to leave them when they are running.” 

A glance at the results of the field 
trials of the N. F. H. A. contained in 
its stud book, establishes Col. Roger 
D. Williams, m. f. h. of the Iroquois 
Hunt Club and owner of the Rook- 
wood kennels as one of the largest 
entrants and most successful compet- 
itors in the association. Col. Williams 
claims the distinction of having bred 
fifty per cent. of the bench and field 
trial winners recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. These hounds, as well as 
those of record in the N. F. H. A. 
meets, are of the Williams and Walker 
strain, with the former predominating. 
Col. Williams is regarded as one of the 
most active fox-hunters and foxhound 
breeders in the state. 

At the field trials of the association 
in 1895, ’°96 and ’97, E. H. Walker, 
W. S. Walker, Col. Trigg, Frank Hagan, 
and the Bourbon kennels were all 
winners of championships. The Strode’s 
Valley Hunt Club of Winchester also 
figured in the prizes with its dogs. 

The meet of the National Fox Hunters’ 
Association at Bardstown, Ky., Novem- 
ber 13-19, 1905, was the twelfth annual 
event of the association and was voted 
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the most successful ever held. The 
attendance was large, weather con- 


ditions good and the races of the most 
spirited nature. President Nat W. Hal- 
stead, of Bardstown, was the master 
of hounds and the judges were General 
H. T. Allen, U.S. A.; Robert Hatchett, 
Jesse Young and Burr Crume, of Ken- 
tucky, and J. D. Jennings, of Tennessee. 

The meet began with the derby race 
for untried puppies, in which there were 
eighteen entries of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee dogs. The dogs had been in but 
a short time when a fox was started, 
and after an exciting race was captured. 
The hardest race of the meet came 
on November 17, when eighteen hounds, 
after a four hours’ contest, ran the fox 
to the earth. 

A decided bit of interest and color 
was given this meet over those of pre- 
vious years by the presence of an unusual- 
ly large number of handsome and grace- 
ful horsewomen. 

There were thirty-four entries in the 
derby, two-thirds of which were Ken- 
tucky dogs. For driving and _ speed, 
William Wade’s Blanche, was first; 
Col. Roger D. Williams’ Black Bess, 
second, and Mr. Wade’s Russell, third. 
For hunting and trailing, J. P. Chinn won 
first, with Jennie; Col. Williams second, 
with Black Bess, and the Bowling Green 
Kennel Club third, with Bounder. The 
judges were unable to decide on a 
winner in the all-age stake event, and 
the cup for this will remain the property 
of the Bowling Green Kennel Club. The 
owners of half a dozen entries in this 
race were highly complimented on the 
performance of their dogs. 

These officers and directors were 
elected for next year: N. W. Halstead, 
president; J. P. Chinn, William Wade 
and Edward Walker, vice-presidents; 
J. R. Finck, secretary; F. W. Bohne, 
Claude Meredith, Owen Tyler, 8S. L. 


Woolridge, Col. Roger D. Williams, 
L. S. Rousseau and Woods Walker, 
directors. 


Note.—For valuable assistance in the preparation 
of this article the thanks of the author are due Mr. 
C. J. Meredith, Bowling Green, Ky.; Col. Roger D. 
Williams, Lexington, Ky.; Col. Haiden C. rigg, 
Glasgow, Ky.; Col. Charles P. Baldwin, and Mr. 
Sidney A. Schultze, Kansas City, Mo.; and Mr. John 
O. Roberts, Clarksville, Mo. 
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Chapter XV—Marksmanship in the Woods 


By HORACE 


UT of the thousands of men who go 
out every fall to hunt with the 
rifle, only a few have any opportunities, 
during the close season, for rifle practice 
under eonditions similar to those they 
will meet in the wilderness. By far the 
larger number must be content with such 
facilities as they can find on a rifle range, 
where the shooting is done at known dis- 
tances, over a clear field, at stationary 
targets, and with no time limit. 

The fortunate few who live all the year 
‘round in thinly settled regions, where 
they can try their rifles in the woods 
whenever they feel like it, are prone to 
think lightly of the city man’s rifle clubs. 
I will never forget the remark that a back- 
woodsman once made when I was trying 
to entertain him at a rifle match near 
St. Louis. I had shown him the shooting- 
house, the target-house, and their appur- 
tenances; had explained our system of 
scoring and our code of rules; had told 
him the reasons for using such heavy 
rifles, sensitive triggers, pronged butt- 
plates, cheek-pieces, palm rests, vernier 
and wind-gauge sights—all that; and 
then I bade him watch some of our ex- 
perts as they made bullseye after bulls- 
eye, seldom missing a space the size of a 
man’s head, shooting offhand, at 200 
measured yards. I thought that my 
friend would be impressed. He was; but 
not quite as [ had anticipated. After 
watching the firing for a long time in 
silence, he turned to me and remarked, 
“Tf it weren’t for the noise and the powder 
smoke, this would be a very ladylike 
game.” 

Of course, I was piqued at this, and 
felt like giving the honest fellow a pep- 
pery reply. And yet, many a time since, 
as I have sat, chilled to the bone, on some 
crossing in the high Smokies, straining 
my ears for the bear-dogs far below; or, 
tired beyond speech and faint from hun- 
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ger, as I laid down beside a log in the 
great forest, all alone; or, blown by 
hard climbing till my heart seemed burst- 
ing, as I wiped the mist from my eyes, 
and got down on all fours to follow a 
fresh spoor into the hideous laurel fast- 
ness of Godforsaken—aye, many a time, 
I have looked backward and thought, 
“You were right, partner; it was a very 
ladylike game.” 

But let us not be too hard on the city 
man’s rifle range. It is all he has, to 
burn powder on, and it is far better than 
no range at all. The pity is that he does 
not make better use of it. (1 speak now 
of civilian, not military, ranges 't was 
a blunder when we abandoned tlie old 
Standard American rules, which did at 
least recognize the rifle as a weapon in- 
stead of a toy, and were led astray by 
a foreign system for which we have not 
yet found so much as an English name. 
The ‘‘schuetzen” system does teach a 
man to hold steadily and to let off deli- 
sately, and this is the ABC of marks- 
manship. Butitstopsthere. It teaches 
the A B C forward and backward till the 
pupil becomes, perhaps, wonderfully ex- 
pert in such exercise; but it never gets 
beyond ABC and ZY X. It weds a man 
to a toy, so that any practical weapon 
seems awkward to him. It teaches him 
to drive a nail with a bullet; but it makes 
him too slow—altogether too slow for 
the man’s game of hunting or war. The 
most hopeful sign of our time, from a 
rifleman’s viewpoint, is the move to es- 
tablish, near all of our large cities, mili- 
tary rifle ranges, to which civilians will 
be admitted for target practice. Off- 
hand shooting at the shorter ranges with 
regular hunting rifles, or with military 
rifles, together with skirmish drill, is ex- 
cellent training for hunters of big game. 

But in any case, practice! 22 


Use a .22 
in a city basement, if you can do no 
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better. It is practice, intelligently var- 
ied practice, that makes the marksman. 

As for a hunting rifle, get the best that 
you can, of course; but do not worship 
it. Bear in mind that, whatever its 
trajectory and killing power, it is only 
a gun, and can kill nothing that you miss 
with it. When you get into the real 
wilderness, far away from rich men’s 
preserves and summer hotels, you will 
find there some mighty hunters who 
make mighty kills with guns of the 
vintage of 1866, or earlier—guns that 
would bring only the price of serap 
iron in New York. 

Get sights that you ean see, and such 
as you are not likely to overshoot 
with when taking quick aim. Take pains 
to get what suits your eyes, and spare no 
time in the adjustment. Never take 
an untried gun into the woods. That is 
no place to align sights and test eleva- 
tions. Never trust the sights as they 
are placed on the gun at the factory. 
Test them not only from rest, but. off- 
hand, too; for a light rifle charged with 
high-power ammunition is likely to 
shoot several inches higher (or in some 
other direction) when fired from muzzle- 
and-elbow rest, at fifty yards, than it does 


when shot offhand, albeit it may be 
an accurate weapon when _ rightly 
used. 


Now, as for adjusting the elevation 
a most important matter—first, by all 
means, find the “point-blank” of your 
weapon by actual test. Take nobody’s 
say-so for it. If your dealer assures 
you that a certain rifle shoots practically 
point-blank up to 200 or 300 yards, 


“trust him not; he’s fooling thee.” 
Never lose sight of the fact that, in 


a timbered country, nine-tenths of big 
game is shot inside of seventy-five 
yards. Now it is a prime essential that 
your rifle should be so sighted that its 
bullet will not rise or fall outside a 
one-inch circle at twenty-five yards, a 
two-inch cirele at fifty yards, a three- 
inch circle at seventy-five yards. If it 
has been sighted to strike center at 
two hundred yards, it will shoot far 
above these limits at the short distances 
here mentioned, no matter how power- 
ful may be the charge. Let me give 
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an example, to show how easily one 
can be fooled in such matters: 

Here is'a high-power rifle. The initial 
velocity of its bullet is 2,000 feet a 
second; trajectory 54 inches at 100 
vards, when shot 200 yards. At the 
factory the sights have been set for the 
latter distance, by aiming with top of 
bead just touching bottom of an eight- 
inch bullseye. In other words, the gun 
shoots four inches above the point ac- 
tually aimed at. Now, at 100 yards this 
gun will shoot two inches too high, plus 
the trajectory (54 inches), minus sight 
allowance (angle of line of aim to line 
of fire, depending upon height of front 
sight above axis of bore—say one-half 
inch allowance midway of range)— 
that is to say, this rifle shoots seven 
inches too high at 100 yards! Is that 
“practically point-blank”? How would 
you like it? 

As a general rule, a high-power rifle 
for hunting big game should have its 
sights adjusted, with precision, for two 
distances, namely, to strike the point 
actually aimed at, when shooting offhand, 
first at 80 yards, and (second adjust- 
ment) at 160 yards. Then fix the rear 
sight so that it cannot work down below 
the 80-yard point, and notch the 160- 
yard point so you can fecl it with your 
thumb-nail, without looking. With the 
80-yard elevation your rifle will shoot 
on a line practically level up to 100 
vards; with the 160-yard elevation it 
is “good” for a deer’s vitals at any 
distance up to 200 yards, under all 
conditions that make such long shots 
justifiable. It will not shoot over nor 
under an eight-inch circle at any dis- 
tance up to 200 yards, when aimed 
for the center. But carry the rifle 
habitually with sight™setjfor 80 yards; 
then you can decapitate 'a* grouse or 
squirrel, strike a‘bear through the eye 
at close quarters, and kill a deer 100 
yards away when only his head is visible, 
without making any allowance for dis- 
tance in either case—always provided, 
my brother, that your own part of the 
performance is up to scratch. A rifle 
using black powder should be sighted 
for 50 and 100 yards, respectively. 

As for trigger-pull, suit yourself; but 
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never tolerate a trigger that will easily 
jar off. Remember, too, that your 
trigger finger will soon get calloused 
in the woods, and that it will often 
be numb with cold. 

Have a sling-strap on your gun; 
particularly if you are to hunt in the 
mountains. 

Take only one kind of ammunition 
when you go after big game. On 
such a trip one seldom shoots at small 
fry, unless the large animals fail to 
show themselves; even then, one shoots 
no more than he needs, and if he does 
occasionally blow a grouse to pieces 
it‘ doesn’t matter. If he should take 
along both full-power and _ reduced 
charges, he would always be fussing over 
his elevations, and he might some day 
find himself with a squirrel load in his 
gun, confronting a moose. Be sparing 
in your load of ammunition. When one 
hunts large game, even where it is 
plentiful and unprotected, he will not 
average two shots a day, allowing 
liberally for misses and for pot-boilers 
on small game. 

Fifty rounds are ample for a two- 
months’ trip into farthest no-man’s land, 
and twenty are enough for a month 
wherever the number of heads allowed 
are limited. Remember what a weight 
of lead you carried around last year, and 
how much of it you lugged back home, 
or gave away? 

The targets offered by large animals in 
the woods are about as different as any- 
thing could be from the targets used on 
rife ranges. If you are still-hunting, the 
odds are long that you will not see the 
game until it is sneaking stealthily 
but swiftly away. Then there are trees 
in the way, and brush; your footing 
may not be secure; the light may be 
shining in your eyes; and, with it all, 
you must shoot quick, or lose the op- 
portunity. Yet, if you shoot so quickly 
that you merely aim at the animal as a 
whole, instead of at some one particular 
spot, the chances are that you will miss 
altogether—yes, miss a full-grown deer 
at twenty paces. The points to be 
observed are: To be as alert at all times 
as though you were hunting grouse 
without a dog; to get your gun in 
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position the instant that you see the 
game; to pick out, as quick as lightning, 
a clear space through which to fire; but, 
above all things, not to shoot until you 
are absolutely certain that it is game you 
are shooting at; and then to dwell on the 
aim just long enough to see your bead 
clearly and to hold for a vital spot. 
Beyond that, do not hesitate the fraction 
of a second. To give a novice an idea, 
I would say that three or four seconds 
is a fair average interval between raising 
the rifle and firing, when a deer has 
been jumped in the forest. It is not 
so much the hands, but the eyes and 
brain, that must be quick, very quick. 

Of course, this is only a general prop- 
osition. Many times one has a chance 
for deliberate aim (though not often when 
he is still-hunting). Yet I think it is best 
to spend most of one’s target ammuni- 
tion in snap-shooting. | By snap-shooting 
with the rifle I do not mean merely glanec- 
ing along the barrel and disregarding the 
sights. You must see your bead, and, 
in case of open sights, you must see that 
the bead is well down in the notch; but 
it is snap-shooting to press the trigger in- 
stantly when it first touches, or rather 
when it swings close to, the object that 
you want to hit, instead of waiting to 
swing back and steady down, as one 
would do when aiming deliberately. To 
snap-shoot at the right instant, without 
pulling off to one side, is a fine art. 

The main trouble, in such cases, is to 
select the right spot to shoot at, and then 
to find it over the sights. With a deer, for 
example, the color is so neutral and the 
outlines are so indistinct, even in good 
light, that a man’s eyes can seldom dis- 
tinguish the exact spot that he wants to 
hit. He judges where it must be, from 
the general bulk of the animal and the 
position in which it is presented. 

For a broadside shot, the best point 
to shoot for is immediately behind the 
shoulder and only one-third of the way 
up from breast to withers—that is, where 
the heart lies. When the body is pre- 
sented in any other position, shoot, as 
a rule, at such a point that the bullet, in 
ranging forward, will pass through or 
close to the heart. When an animal 
stands looking at me, as a deer often will 
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when it comes in on a runway and one 
bleats or whistles at it, my favorite shot 
is the neck. A bullet passing through 
any aninial’s neck is almost sure to strike 
a paralyzing, knock-out blow, because it 
can scarcely miss a vital part. 

In shooting at a running animal, when 
you are in the timber, do not hold first on 
the beast and then swing ahead; but pick 
out an open space that the game will 
cross, and shoot an instant before it 
crosses. Then you will, at least, not send 
your bullet whack into an intervening 
tree. 

Aim low when shooting downhill, be- 
cause then you see more of the upper 
side of the animal than you ordinarily 
would. A shot high up is seldom fatal, 
unless you hit the spine. In making long 
shots downhill, do not forget that the 
only distance to be allowed for is that 
from the mark to a point directly under 
you and level with the mark. 

Aim dead-on when shooting uphill, 
unless the range is greater than your 
rifle is sighted for on a level. The extra 
allowance for “‘lift” is so trifling at ordi- 
nary ranges that you had better disre- 
gard it than overdo the matter. 

Deliberate shooting, as distinguished 
from snap-shooting, can often be prac- 
ticed at game in an open country, such 
as many parts of the West. In the East 
and South, nearly all shooting is in thick 
timber, although one sometimes gets a 
shot over the water. Long shots at game 
standing clearly outlined against the sky 
or water call for no coniment, as they are 
comparatively easy for one who has had 
considerable experience on the rifle range, 
if he does not misjudge the distance and 
sighting allowance—and if he does not 
get buck-ague. 

This latter affliction is more likely to 
seize upon the novice when he is sitting 
on a stand and hears the dogs baying 
toward him. It is hard on a fellow’s 
nerves to sit there, praying with all his 
soul that the bear may not run some 
other way, and yet half doubtful of his 
own ability to head it off if it does come 
his way. The chances are that it will 
by no means run over him, but that it 
will come crashing through the brush at 
some point on one side, toward which he 
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will have to run with all his might and 
main before firing. Now if he does let 
that bear go through, after all the hard 
work of dogs and drivers, his shirt-tail 
will be amputated that night by his com- 
rades and hung from a high pole in the 
midst of the camp, as a sign of his utter 
but unutterable disgrace! Who wouldn’t 
get buck-ague in the face of such al- 
ternative? 

It is hard on a fellow’s nerves, I say, 
to hear those dogs coming toward him, 
and to know from the racket that a bear 
is certainly ahead of them, but not to 
know where or when the brute may 
emerge, nor what infernal trees and 
thicket and down-wood may be in the 
That is the 


way. Can you hit him? 
question. The honor of the camp is on 


your shoulders. Ah, me! it is easy to 
follow the pack on horseback—to chase 
after something that is running away. 
But to sit here chewing your mustache 
while at any moment a hard-pressed and 
angry bear may burst out of the thicket 
and find you in his way-—nothing but you 
between him and nearby freedom—gen- 
tlemen, it tests nerve! Ask any old 
soldier whether he would rather charge 
or be charged. 

Buck-ague is not the effect of fear. In 
fact, fear has nothing to do with it. It is 
a tremor and a galloping of the heart that 
comes from over-anxiety lest you should 
fail to score. Precisely the same seizure 
may come upon you on the target range. 
That is the only place that I ever ex- 
perienced it. There is no telling when it 
may strike. I have known seasoned 
sportsmen to be victimized by it. Yet, 
when the critical moment does come, it 
often turns out that the man who has 
been shaking like a leaf from pent-up 
anxiety suddenly grows cold and steady 
as a rock. Especially is this apt to be 
the case when a fighting beast comes sud- 
denly in view. Instantly the man’s 
primeval instincts are aroused; his fight- 
ing blood comes to the surface; the spirit 
of some warrior ancestor (dead, maybe, 
these thousand years) possesses and sways 
your mild-eyed modern man, and he who 
trembled but a moment ago now leaps 
into the combat with a wild joy playing 
on his heart strings. 
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NATURE’S CALENDAR 


By J. 


ALDEN LORING 


JANUARY 


Monpay, Ist. 


New 
of nature can make, is a promise to provide 
the feathered 

% lunches. This fastening 

pieces of suet to limbs and trunks of trees, 


The best Year’s resolution a lover 


waifs of winter with free 


may be done by 


and by placing sunflower seeds, bird seeds, 


“is = or cracked nuts on the veranda roof or on the 
j , window-sill of your room, where sharp 
= eyes will soon spy them. 

a 3 

r'vespay, 2d, 
Your boarders will be the birds that 


either remain with you throughout the year, 
or have come from the frozen North to spend 
the winter with you 
that feed upon 
the feathered carpenters that pry 
crevices of the bark, 


These are the birds 
kinds, or 


into the 


seeds of various 


and dig into the rotten 


wood with their chisel-like bills in search 
of the insects and the insect larve hidden 
there. 





Wepnespay, 3d. 


7 


nuthatch, 
keep company 
They will 
appreciate your lunches most, and will call 


The chickadee, white-breasted 


and the downy woodpecker, 


q % 







during the long winter months. 
on you frequently throughout the day. 
laurspay, 4th 


Do not attempt to tame your visitors until 
they have made several calls for lunches. 
‘‘dummy,” with a false 


Then put a crude 


face, near the window, and raise the sash 


to lt the birds enter. Within a few days 
the chickadees will perch upon Dummy’s 
’ 106, 
I Py he ae 
q oer" *, 
Sweet 83 en eaiee > 
‘ 0” "% 4% 4 8 
‘ y “= 4 Se} . 








shoulders and take nut meats from his 


buttonholes. 


Fripay, 5th. 


gained the _ chickadees’ 
hurry to the window when 
you hear them call, and quietly take the 


Having thus 


confidence, 


place of the dummy before they arrive. 
Of course they will be suspicious at first, 
and probably you will meet with many 
disappointments, but when you have suc- 


ceeded, you will find enjoyment in calling 
them to you by the gentle whistle to which 
you should accustom them 


Saturpay, 6th 


food, and slow movements 
when in the presence of birds, are the main 
taming. The 
the easiest 
has _ several 
songs and call notes, so do not expect al- 
ways to hear him repeat his name, ‘‘chick- 
a-de-de-de-de. " 


Tempting 


secrets to successful bird 


chickadee, as you will find, is 


of these birds to tame. He 


Sunpay, 7th. 


Persons not familiar with birds often mis- 
take the nuthatch for a woodpecker, for 
their actions are much alike; but by study- 
ing the illustrations you will have no dif- 
ficulty in identifying them. The young and 
the female downy woodpecker do not have 
on the back of the 
The hairy woodpecker is another 


the red crescent head 


‘resident ” 
that looks like his cousin, the downy, but 
he is once again as large. 
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Monpay, 8th. 


Winter in the North is a season of hard- 
ship nd hunger to wild creatures. The other- 
wise wary and cunning crow often puts dis- 
cretion aside when in search of food, and 
fearlessly visits the village refuse heaps, 
or the farmer’s barnyard. In the orchards 
you will find where he has uncovered the 
decayed apples and pecked holes into them. 

Tuespay, 9th. 

Even the mink, after days of fasting, 
is driven by starvation to leave his retreat 
in a burrow along a creek or river bank, 
and to forage upon the farmer’s poultry. 
Poor fellow, he does not hibernate, and 
he must have food; fish is his choice, but 
when hard pressed, he will take anything, 
‘*fish, flesh or fowl.” 


WepNEspAy, 10th. 


In the fields and lowlands, the scattered 
coveys of bobwhites that have escaped the 
hunter, huddle for shelter from a storm 
under a stump or in a hollow log. Some- 
times several days pass before they are able 
to dig through the drifts that imprison them. 
Should a heavy sleet-storm cover the snowy 
mantle with a crust too thick and hard for 
them to break through, starvation is their 
fate. Sportsmen living within convenient 
reach of quail coverts should watch over 
them in such weather and provide food and 
shelter for the birds. 


Tuurspay, 11th. 


Even the flocks of horned (or shore) 
larks that feed on the wind-swept hilltops, 
pause occasionally and squat close to the 
ground to keep from being blown away. 
They have come from the North, and after 
passing the winter with us, most of them will 
return to Canada to nest. 
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Fripay, 12th. 


A long period of cold freezes the marshes 
to the bottom, and compels the muskrats 
to seek the bushy banks, or to take shelter 
under the corn-shocks or hay-stacks in the 
fields. Poor things, they of all animals en- 
dure hardship; for often track 
them to where they have scratched away 
the snow while searching for roots and 
grass-blades. 


one can 


Saturpay, 13th. 


When the wind over the fields 
and the cold nips your ears, you are apt to 
come suddenly upon a flock of snowflakes, 
or snow buntings. Hastening back and forth 
among the weeds along the bank, they 
reach up and pick the seeds and crack 
them in their strong bills. They, too, like 
the horned larks, have come from North. 


sweeps 


Sunpay, 14th. 

You cannot show your friendship for our 
native birds in any better way than by 
being an enemy of the English sparrow. 
He is a quarrelsome little pest and seems 
to be getting more pugnacious every year. 
He not only fights the other birds, but he 
has been seen to throw their eggs to the 
ground and to tear their nests to pieces. 
Be careful that he does not steal the lunches 
that you have provided for other birds. 


Monpay, 15th 


How do the insects pass the winter? 


Much in the same way that our plants and 


flowers do. As the cold weather kills or 
withers the plants, leaving their seeds and 
roots to send forth shoots next summer, 


so most of the insects die, leaving their eggs. 
their larve and their pupa to be nourished 


into life by the warm days of spring. 









Tuespay, 16th. 


Insects are more dependent on climatic 
conditions than are birds or mammals, 
Nevertheless, even on the coldest days of 
winter, one may tear away the bark of a 
forest tree and find spiders which show signs 
of life, and if kept in a warm room for a few 
hours, they become quite active. 


Wepnespay, 17th. 


The life of an insect which undergoes what 
is termed a ‘‘complete transformation,” 
is divided into four stages: First, the egg; 
second, the larve; third, the pupa or crysalis, 
and fourth, the adult insect or imago. Each 
of these changes is so complete and different 
from any of the others, that the insect never 
appears twice in an easily recognized form. 


Tuurspay, 18th. 


Let us take the common house fly for 
an example, and follow it through the changes 
that it must undergo before becoming adult. 
The mother fly deposits more than a hundred 
eggs at a time, in a dump at the back of 
the stable. The eggs hatch in half a day. 


Fripay, 19th. 


Now we have the larve (maggot), as the 
second stage is called. These little creatures 
are white and grow very fast, shedding their 
skin several times before they take on a 
different form, which they do at the end of 
three or four days. 


Saturpay, 20th. 


The third, or pupa, stage is reached when 
a tiny brown capsule-like formation has taken 
the place of the maggot. In this stage no 
movement is apparent, nor is any food taken; 
this is only a quiet waiting for the final change, 
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which comes in about five days, when, out 
from one end of the chrysalis, a fully de- 
veloped fly appears, 


Sunpay, 21st. 


The wonderful changes mentioned take 
place throughout most of the insect world. 
The larve of butterflies and moths are 
caterpillars; the larve of June bugs or May 
beetles are grubs. Some moth and butter- 
fly caterpillars weave silken cocoons about 
themselves; some make cocoons from 
leaves or tiny chips of wood; some utilize 
the hair from their own bodies, while others 
attach themselves to the underside of boards, 
stones, and stumps, where, after shedding 
their skin, they hang like mummies until 
spring calls them back to life. 


Monpay, 22d. 


Bird lovers often make the mistake of 
putting out nesting boxes too late in the 
season. They forget that most of the birds 
begin to look for nesting sites as soon as they 
arrive in the spring, therefore the boxes 
should be in place before the prospective 
tenants appear. 


Tuespay, 23d. 


A natural cavity in a root, cut from a 
rustic stump, or a short length of hollow 
limb, with a two-inch augur hole bored near 
the top, and a piece of board nailed over 
each end, makes an artistic nesting place for 
birds. Some persons prefer a miniature 
cottage with compartments and doors; but 
though birds will often nest in them, the 
simpler and more natural the home, the 
more suited it is to their wants. 


WeEDNEsDAY, 24th. 


A few minutes’ work with hammer, saw 
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and knife, will convert any small wooden 
box that is nailed (not glued) together, into 
a respectable nestingbox. After it has been 
covered with two coats of dark green paint 
it is ready to be put in place. A shelf 
placed in a cornice, under a porch, or the 
eaves of a building, makes an excellent 
resting place for the nest of a robin or a 
pheebe. 


Tuurspay, 25th. 


Nesting boxes may be placed almost any- 
where that there is shade and shelter. They 
ought to be put beyond the reach of prowling 
eats and meddlesome children, at least 
fifteen feet from the ground, and to reap 
the benefit of your labor, they should be near 
your sitting-room window. 


Fripay, 26th. 

It is better not to put an old nest or any 
nesting material in the houses. Birds prefer 
to do their own nest building, and they 
have their notions about house furnishing, 
which do not agree with our ideas. Birds 
have often refused nesting-boxes simply 
because over-zealous persons had stuffed 
them with hay or excelsior. 


Satrurpay, 27th. 


The birds that nest in bird-houses are 
the ones which, if unprovided with them, 
would naturally choose cavities in stumps, 
tree trunks, hollow limbs and the like. 
Almost without exception this class of 
nest-builders will return to the same nest 
year after year, so once a pair has taken 
up its abode with you, you may expect to 
see the birds for several summers. 


Sunpay, 28th. 
The following are common tenants of bird- 
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houses: Purple martiny, bluebird, house 
wren, chickadee, tufted tit, white-breasted 
nuthatch, and tree or white-breasted swallow. 
These birds are great insect destroyers, and 
most of them are sweet songsters, so they 
should be encouraged to take up their abode 
about our grounds. 


Monpay, 29th. 


After a deep fall of snow, the Northern 
shrike, or butcher-bird, is forced into the 
villages and towns for his food. Dashing 
into a flock of English sparrows, he snatches 
one and carries it back to the country to 
be eaten at his leisure. He is the bird that 
impales small birds, mice and large insects 
on barbed wire fences, or thorn bushes, 
after his stomach has been filled, and hence 
his name. 


Tuespay, 30th. 


Next to the beaver, the porcupine is the 
largest rodent in the United States; the 
largest porcupines live in Alaska. When 
on the ground, his short, thick tail drags 
in the snow, leaving a zigzag trail. When 
the snow is deep and the weather stormy, 
he spends much of his time in pine, spruce 
and hemlock trees, feeding on the bark and 
twigs. 


WEDNESDAY, 3lst. 


Hawks, before eating, tear away the skin 
and feathers from their prey; but owls eat 
everything, unless the prey be large, even 
bolting small birds and mammals entire. 
In the course of a few hours they disgorge 
pellets of indigestible portions, the bones 
being incased in the feathers or hair. The 
pellets may be found on the snow beneath 
the owl’s roost, and they often contain 
skulls of mice as white and perfect as though 
they had been cleaned in a museum. 
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A HIPPO HUNT OF LONG AGO 


By G. F. 


[> our present times, when high- 

power weapons place the game at a 
still greater disadvantage than in days 
gone by, hunting big game in the 
jungles of Africa has become less of a 
sport and more of a pastime. But 
twenty years ago, conditions were vast- 
ly different. The hunting grounds were 
harder to reach, the hunter’s equip- 
ment was not as scientifically complete, 
and the trophies the lucky sportsman 
earned were really and truly earned 
with sweat and labor and dangers. 

Such conditions were prevalent in 
eastern Africa at the time when the 
German [East African Company had 
its first and final struggle with the re- 
bellious, slave-driving Arabs, a struggle 
ending with the complete victory of 
the German arms and the absorption of 
the company by the empire. Among 
those who went out to rescue this fair 
slice of our globe from the clutches 
of a savage clique of traffickers in human 
flesh were men who thought to com- 
bine the pleasures of the chase with 
higher aims, and they were not dis- 
appointed in either respect. Most of 
them are sleeping their last sleep under 
the soil they fought over, and the rest 
are scattered all over the civilized 
globe, but when a certain season of 
the year comes ’round, glorious mem- 
ories of happy days spent under the 
smiling skies of the Tropies come 
back to these scattered soldiers of 
fortune that were and rekindle the 
campfire around which they used to 
cather after a day’s strenuous, ex- 
hausting mareh under the broiling sun, 
or a successful hunt in the jungles along 
the African rivers. There was then 
game in abundance, and the negro 
porters or Nubian soldiers had no cause 
for complaint; for everything that 
walks or crawls on four legs is meat for 
the African palate. Tor us young- 
sters, the big game of the region of the 
Tana river was an everlasting source 
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of delight, and many a government 
cartridge found employment in the 
wrong occupation. 

It was a perfect day as far as African 
days go; the caravan had made camp 
on a level stretch of ground compar- 
atively free from the ever-present thorny 
scrub that tore cruelly through leather 
leggins and human flesh. Evening was 
gathering fast, and the voices of the 
wild inhabitants of the country were 
tuning up for the nightly concert. The 
deep bass roar of hippopotami came 
bellowing from the river, filling our 
hearts with joy; for up to this time, we 
had had many a glimpse of the huge, 
unwieldy bodies of these inhabitants 
of the African rivers, but never an op- 
portunity to try our prowess on this 
leviathan and choice morsel of food so 
highly prized by all Africans. There 
was, and still is, just this trouble about 
hunting hippos: your shot may be 
straight and true, but nine times out of 
ten you will not get your quarry; for you 
must shoot at this pachyderm while he is 
in his native element, and even if you 
kill him on the spot he will sink, and if 
you have not abundant time at your 
disposition or a big crew of native car- 
riers you will never see your game again. 
To shoot hippos while they are feeding 
on land is dangerous work. Jn the first 
place, the hippo will leave his river 
only at night, and every sportsman 
knows what shooting in the darkness, 
and African darkness at that, means. 
Clumsy as he may look, a wounded 
hippo is no mean adversary, and only 
too apt to end the sportsman’s pleasures 
with one stamp of his mighty foot. 
The method then followed was an 
invention of English sportsmen: Hippos 
were hunted with smooth-bore guns. 
Yes, really and truly, and for good 
reasons, too. We did the same, and 
the few hippos we got we gathered in 
with shotguns of No. 8 caliber. 

Armed with these weapons, shooting 
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asolid steel bolt closely fitted to the 
gun-barrel, and with a load of black 
powder behind that would astonish 
the modern hunter to say the least, we 
went to the river-bank, slowly and care- 
fully winding our way through the 
reeds till further progress was barred by 
the swampy condition of the bank 

There they were! glorious, big fellows, 
disporting themselves in the yellow 
flood of the river, splashing and blowing, 
drifting and diving, darting here and 
there with surprising agility, and never 
divining that their cruelest enemy 
was lying in ambush waiting for a 
chance to send them a fatal dose of 
solid steel. But how far out they were! 
Our guns would not be effective at any- 
thing beyond sixty yards, and even 
then it meant quick work if one reached 
the right spot, between the prominent 
eye and the small ear, the only spot 
assuring instant death. 

At last, after what seemed hours of 
waiting, one great brute of enormous 
proportions came slowly nearer and 
nearer to the place we were concealed, 
and after some hesitation he settled 
himself deep down in the water with his 
nose alone exposed and breathing sten- 
toriously. How the others felt I cannot 
tell, but I know that my heart was 
beating harder and faster than it ever 
did before. If he would only raise 
himself three inches. But no! A deep 
dive and he was gone, carrying off with 
him all ambitious thoughts of a pair 
of magnificent ivories. The darkness 
was gathering fast, and only a few min- 


utes were left to give light enough‘ for 
a fair shot. 

There he was again, ten yards nearer 
to the shore, and with a mighty boom 
a shot rang out over the placid river. 
With one tremendous heave of his 
colossal body, the hippo raised him- 
self straight out of the water, a jet 
of dark blood spurted from his dis- 
tended nostrils, and with a splash like 
the launching of a battleship he fell 
back into the waves and was gone. 
Like a flash the rest of the herd had dis- 
appeared from the surface of the stream. 

Whose shot had broken the peace 
of the night? My own? Yes, it must 
have been, for the barrel was still hot 
in the hand. And the hand shook, as 
my eyes vainly tried to pierce the now 
quiet spot where the giant of the river 
had gone down. 

But the quiet did not last long; a 
swarm of excited, jabbering negroes and 
Sudanese were dancing like mad on the 
narrow stretch of sandy beach, and in 
spite of the danger from crocodiles some 
daring fellows were diving, rope in hand, 
to secure the prize. 

The African night was far advanced 
before the heavy body of the dead hippo 
was secure on dry land; we were dead tired 
from our exertions and the excitement, 
but around the campfires sat a happy 
multitude of darkies feasting on hippo 
meat, and under the tent there lay a 
happy youth, gloating over a pair of yel- 
lowish teeth, bent like a sickle, and living 
all over again the happy moment when he 
killed his first hippopotamus. 
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AN EDITOR’S DEER-HUNT 


From the °** Blaretown Blazer” 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL 


WE were away last week, and during 

our absence our quarter-horse- 
power office force got up the paper. 
They probably did their level best, but 
Our readers are undoubtedly aware 
by this time that it wasn’t much. 
If anyone feels aggrieved and will call 
within ten days, bringing the amount due 
on their subscription, we will gladly 
apologize. 

We hear that several well-known 
local newsmongers have been whisper- 
ing around that we had skipped the 
country. We deny this and will pro- 
ceed to tell you just where we went, 
what we went for, and what we got when 
we went for it. As is usually the case, 
our confiding nature has been ruth- 
lessly imposed upon, and by that arch- 
son of rest, Bill Brooks. We are 
gathering evidence to prove that he is 
a candy-thief and a cradle-robber. 

Bill had made himself very notice- 
able about our office for some days, 
and had become killable by reason of 
his obnoxious remarks relative to hunt- 
ing, fishing, game laws and the like. 
Knowing our weakness for such things 
he deliberately played upon it, and we 
were greatly hampered in the transac- 
tion of the details of our business there- 
by. We should have taken Bill and 
gently but firmly crowded him into 
the coalhod, but there again we con- 
fess our error. 

On the contrary, we even went so 
far on one occasion as to accept from 
him an instrument carved into the 
semblance of a cigar, and which sub- 
sequently proved to be composed of a 
poor quality of asbestos. 

Bill also struck up quite a flirtation 
with the young lady who is under- 
study to the head typeslinger. She has 
great difficulty in recognizing sound 
with her ears and Bill’s whispering 
as a consequence was of the desper- 


ado - about - to - strike - the - defenceless- 
hero brand. About once every five 
minutes she would appear to hear him, 
whereupon Bill would break into a 
horse laugh that could be heard four- 
teen blocks, cuff her nigh shoulder 
playfully and yell: 

“Ain’t that great, huh?’ 

In due time our patience woke up and 
stretched itself. We mentioned the fact 
that Mr. Brooks was using up space 
that we paid money by the month for 
and that the only free air we knew 
of was circulating outside. Bill gave 
us a hippopotamie yawn, exposing him- 
self cruelly, grunted and reached down 
into the unknown vistas of his vin- 
tage-of-’87 trousers. 

As we were on the exact point of turn- 
ing a back somersault out of the near- 
est window he withdrew his hand and 
shook something toward us that looked 
harmless. Hypnotized, we inspected the 
objects and discovered them to be a brace 
of fresh, inky-smelling mileage books 
over the P. D. & Q. railroad, bearing 
respectively the names of Wm. Brooks 
and the honored proprietor of the 
Blazer. A letter accompanied them, 
which stated that our kind offer of a 
column advertisement for the term of 
eight years had been accepted. 

We were floored. We were also lathed 
and plastered. We saw our finish with 
its bristles straight up. The dastardly 
plot unravelled like a lunmberman’s 
sock right before our eyes. In a calm 
tone of voice Bill unfolded the details 
of the most improbable scheme im- 
aginable. 

He said he was personally acquainted 
with the spot on the aforesaid rail- 
road where deer were so thick they’d 
come up and eat out of your hat. He 
said that the droves of deer were so 
dense that ninety per cent. of the 
creatures were raw on the sides from 
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rubbing against each other. He pro- 
posed that we apply ourselves to hunt- 
ing in the before-suggested district. 
He pointed out the dark rings that hung 
under our eyes like sundogs, and in- 
sisted that we required the trip. He 
remarked that it would put a digestion 
upon us that would make a hay-press 
tuck its head under its wing and weep. 

In a moment of physical weakness, 
we yielded. At this point we are 
constrained to stab our pen into the 
trusty potato and call it quits, but we 
must fain go on to the bitter end. 

That selfsame evening the editor of 
the Blazer might have been dimly seen 
in the foggy end of the smoking ear, a 
quid of fine-cut securely ensconced in his 
right cheek and his delicate hands knit- 
ted over his port cachaire. We were en- 
gaged in a light, cream-tinted doze. 

As we sped along, listening idly to the 
clanking of the works beneath, around, 
and about us, we dreamed back on our 
illustrious career, beginning with the 
period when we were the family in- 
fant cutting our teeth on the piano- 
leg, jumping to the time when we tied 
eleven intricate knots in Pudgy Peters’ 
shirt as he puffed and blew innocently 
in the creek near by, and finally on up 
to the memorable occasion when old 
Eph Saunders came in of his own ac- 
cord and laid down the price of four- 
teen year’s back subscription on our 
desk. 

In the midst of this someone dropped 
a keg of tenpenny spikes onto our solar- 
plexus and we awoke. We beheld Bill, 
wearing a cream-o’-wheat grin that 
threw his ears back till they could see 
each other. He sat down opposite us 
and exhaled a preliminary trunkful of 
very strong breath in our direction. 
We closed our eyes to keep the tears 
back and eventually lapsed into dream- 
land again. 

A year or two later some red-handed 
anarchist leaned over and yelled ‘‘ Holly- 
hock!” in our ear and we sat up. Bill 
was already on his feet with his arms 
full of our luggage. We gleaned what 
was left over. 

After the train had pulled away into 
the gloom of the night we glanced about 
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in search of the hack, with visions of a 
good night’s sleep in a cozy country 
hotel bed: The hack didn’t run that 
night—in fact, it had not been run- 
ning for the past seven or eight 
thousand years or so. The population 
of Hollyhock got their mail somewhere 
else apparently. However, there were 
six shiny milk-cans sitting on the plat- 
form and we knew that we were still in 
touch with the world. 

We picked the lock on a section- 
house door and slept on a _handcar. 
We slept fine. Phoebus, in his gilded 
chariot, ran over us half a dozen times 
before we roused. We made a hasty 
meal off our dog-biscuit and headed for 
the murky depths of the primeval 
forest, wherein Bill hinted we would 
presently locate a cabin. Strange to 
relate, we did. We entered and dis- 
posed ourselves about in picturesque 
attitudes. Here it was that we would 
abide. Here we would acquire the 
digestion of an ostrich, the wind of a 
racehorse, the complexion of a prima 
donna, the grace of a gazelle, and the 
carcass of a deer. 

We were a trifle slow in beginning 
the actual assault on the deer strong- 
hold. We needed rest. Every time we 
looked out at the mystic mazes of the 
towering tree-trunks that infested the 
earth in our locality we felt a weakness 
in the zodiac with falling barometer, 
southerly winds and showers. We had 
never before roamed at will in the big 
woods. It smacked of too much liberty. 
It gave us the feeling that we ought 
to shake hands with each other before 
starting. In fact, it seemed much better 
to keep hold of hands after we had 
started out. 

It was a strong situation and the two 
heroes concerned were racked between 
conflicting emotions. To be caught off 
our base of supplies was to be put out, 
we knew that. Suddenly Bill yelled. 
Then he made a flying dive for his 
paraphernalia and dragged out a com- 
pass about the size and shade of a stove 
lid. He shook it vigorously and we 
watched it settle. As far as we could 
see it pointed in the general direction 
of Crow’s Pass, on the Southern Pacific, 
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but Bill insisted with some warmth that 
it was headed due North. He suggested 
that we might go out and shin up one 
of those cloud-tickling trees to regain 
our bearings. We promptly responded 
that our bearings could remain _per- 
manently mislaid without interfering 
with our precarious health in the 
slightest. 

Finally we set out. Bill lugged the 
compass. After a great distance—at 
1east three hundred yards—had been 
covered we glanced back for a last 
sight of the cabin. It had disappeared. 
Feverishly Bill unslung the machine 
and we took an observation. Bill finally 
agreed with us that she had indulged 
in a fit and seemed to be pointing back 
over her left shoulder. Bill gulped and 
we swallowed a pint of cool, pine-scented 
air. 

We lost our burning ambition to 
slay, and in its place arose a pain- 
ful desire for the fellowship of man. 
We grew very industrious with our 


lower extremities. By a neat bit of ~ 


work that would have made Sherlock 
Holmes resemble a common, ordinary 
night watchman in a hide factory we 
located the cabin. We paused only 
long enough to get our respiratory or- 
gans into good working trim again 
before we trekked for the humble 
station of Hollyhock. 

Sitting on the isolated platform wait- 
ing for the train, our hearts were sad- 
dened by the thought of leaving minus 
a sample of the multitudinous beast 
that roamed the locality. But we were 
not,and never expected to be, ex 
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plorers. We were plain, unvarnished 
yeomen—made for the drawing of water 
and the hewing of staves. Let others 
breast the savage wilderness—for us the 
typelice and the office towel, the hue and 
ery of the hired help of a Saturday 
p. M., and the tinkle of the subscription 
fee as it rattled in the pockets of our 
beloved delinquents. 

We arrived safely in Blaretown at 
5:32 yesterday morning and went straight 
down to Hogan’s and had him mix us a 
big drink of rainwater. We do not an- 
ticipate the pleasure of seeing Bill Brooks 
for some time to come. We would advise 
Mr. B. to go into permanent retirement 
—he is defective currency. 

We are just getting our sea legs back 
again and can promise our readers a 
larger and better paper than ever be- 
fore. Our next hunt will be indefinitely 
postponed. This is final. 

It is barely possible we may take 
a notion to go up on Uncle Billy Thomp- 
son’s back forty and lasso a few «th- 
thyosauruses before the season ends, but 
we will not be certain. We are a free 
agent and will go when we want to. 

We wish, however, to remind our 
country correspondents that if they 
do not wake up and get inio the collar, 
there will be a marked shrinkage ob- 
served in the pay envelope next month. 
We have no hesitation in suggesting 
a distinct change of pace on the part of 
some of you or there will be trouble 
at the box office. Hank Smith was just 
in and told of shooting two biz buck 
deer at Hollyhock last wee. Hank 
Smith is a two-fisted liar. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF DAKOTA IN 1860 


The Story of a Trip into the Buffalo Country Made by a Party -of Two Men and 


Three Women of Kentucky 


By MRS. S. G. HUMPHREYS 


Illustrated from Photographs and Prints Loaned by the Historical Society of Minnesota 


[N 1860 what was known as the terri- 
tory of Dakotah was a trackless 
prairie. There were Indian and buffalo 
trails in every direction, but not a bridle- 
path ventured beyond the Red river of 


and belle of Kentucky; Miss Henrietta 
P. Johnstone, daughter of General Albert 
Sidney Johnstone, and Mr. Henry Adams, 
brother of the Confederate Generals, 
Daniel and Wirt Adams. 








FT, RIPLEY IN 1863, ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER NORTH OF BRAINARD, TOWN OF FT. RIPLEY 


the North. Fort Abercrombie on that 
river was the frontier fort. Only a few 
daring hunters and explorers had ven- 
tured into that disputed territory of the 
Sioux and Chippewas. Even in Minne- 
sota civilization had made but limited 
and uncertain advances. It was a some- 
what venturesome expedition, then, that 
a party of ladies and gentlemen, from the 
blue-grass country of Kentucky, under- 
took into this wild Northwest during the 
summer of that year, in search of health, 
diversion and adventure. The party con- 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Jos. A. Humphreys 
and their little daughter Lucy, of only 
six summers; Miss Mary B. Humphreys, 
known for twenty years as the beauty 


We started from Lexington on the 
fifteenth of August, and stopped in Chi- 
cago long enough to look after an invest- 
ment in some lots, which were found in 
the mud on what is now a handsome 
street in the center of the city, where 
property has become very valuable. 
Chicago was even then a rather handsome 
city, having already enjoyed something 
of a hoom. But it gave no hint of its 
future magnificent proportions and cos- 
mopolitan character. 

At the time of our visit, the Hon. 
Carter Harrison (pere), a native of the 
blue-grass country and for so long the 
distinguished and beloved mayor of 
Chicago, was a practicing lawyer and 
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only dreamed of his financial and political “‘little giant,” make a most eloquent and 
success rousing speech last night to an immense 
ay , and enthusiastic audience collected in the 
I will quote from my diary of this trip street in front of the hotel. 
that portion bearing To quote again 
directly upon the from my journal, 
political situation in dated at the Winslow 
Chicago at the time House, at St. An- 
of our visit there: thony’s Falls, Minne- 
Great political excite- sota, August 27,1860: 
ment prevails here. In We left Chicago on 
fact, be whole country, August 21 and arrived 
North and South, seems here on the 28th. We 
to be in the delirium of passed through several 
a political fever, with large and pretty towns. 
the crisis not far off. Milwaukee was the most 
The Republicans betray attractive. There were 
great hostility toward several companies of 
the ‘‘aristocratic South”’ ‘*Wide Awakes”’ await- 
and its “peculiar institu- ing the arrival of the 
tion.” Freedom and cars at Lacrosse. They 
slavery are supposed to made a very picturesque 
be represented by the appearance by the torch- 
two sectional candidates lights. 
—Lincoln and Breckin- We spent a day and 
ridge. But little is heard a night in the stirring 
of Bell and Everett. Mr. little town of St. Paul, 
Douglass seems to be 
considered the Union 
candidate, with the best 
chances of success. It 
is much to be feared 


which is beautifully 
situated, and I think is 
destined to become a 
largecity. Thereseems 
to be a_ brisk trade 





that our young and am- LITTLE LUCY HUMPHREYS— between the halfbreeds 
bitious Kentuckian — FROM A PORTRAIT TAKEN IN 1860 of the Chippewas and 
John C. Breckinridge— the whites of St. Paul. 


will prove the entering wedge that will not The streets are filled with carts drawn by 
only split the Democratic party, but the Union. oxen which come in and go out laden wit 
We heard Stephen A. Douglass, the produce. The halfbreeds are miserable looking 














RED RIVER OX CARTS USED BY HUDSONS BAY CO. TO BRING HIDES FROM PEMBINA TO ST. PAUL 
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mongrels, as are all such abominations in the 
sight of God and Christian man. 

Taking a stage-coach at St. Paul, we arrived 
in two hours at our present destination. The 
village of St. Anthony is exceedingly modest 
and unpretending—in fact, seems but an a 

dage to the very ambitious hotel, which is 
uilt on a hill fronting the entire village, as if 
to conceal its uncomely proportions. There are 
here at present about two hundred guests 
mostly Southerners in search of change an 
novelty in the way of diversion, with the year’s 
incomes burning holes in their pockets. They 
seem to have plenty of money. The guests 
from the East are nearly all invalids, suffering 


rations. We supposed that, as a matter 
of course, the ladies (our three) were to 
be included in the hunting party. But 
as we all have reason to know, people 
do not look at things from the same view- 
point, especially when the persons are of 
different sexes. Most of the twenty gen- 
tlemen who proposed to go on the hunt 
had left wives and children at home, that 
they might be untrammeled in their 
movements. They were out on a pleas- 
ure trip and declared they would forego 











ST. PAUL IN 1858, POPULATION ABOUT 2,500 


from lung trouble. The resident physician 
tells me they are seldom benefited by their 
stay here. 


The summer of 1860 was the last sea- 
son of the Winslow House as a -fashion- 
able hotel. Soon after the war it became 
the property of Charles MacAlister, of 
Philadelphia, and was occupied several 
years as the ‘MacAlister College.” A 
few years ago it was purchased by the 
city of Minneapolis, the hotel pulled 
down, the hill on which it stood cut down 
about half way and the present exposi- 
tion building was erected on itssite. The 
village of St. Anthony has been absorbed 
by Minneapolis and is now known as East 
Minneapolis. Of the three villages, I 
remember that I liked best the name of 
Minneapolis, and least its appearance. 

After a stay of two weeks at the Wins- 
low House, we wearied of the monotony 
of St. Anthony and hotel life, and desired 
change. A bufialo hunt was suggested. 
Immediately we were enthusiastic at the 
prospect of adventure and began prepa- 


the buffalo chase rather than be bothered 
with women. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, we continued our preparations, 
stocking our ambulance store-room with 
such provisions and table furniture as 
would safely bear transportation. 

The twenty outside hunters watched 
closely our preparations, and seeing that 
none of the women of our party was old 
or delicate and we were well supplied 
with kitchen comforts, they gave a re- 
luctant consent to our accompanying 
them. 

The evening before we were to start, 
all the guests in the hotel assembled in 
the parlor to bid us good-bye and bon 
voyage. Our trip was considered the 
most sensational event of the season. 
No white sportswomen had ever before 
ventured on a buffalo hunt. The papers 
had printed forecasts of the novel and 
hazardous expedition. Of course, among 
our friends were some croakers who pre- 
dicted all sorts of horrible catastrophies. 
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The hunters of the “second part” left 
the parlor early. 

The next morning at dawn a clattering 
of hoofs and neighing of steeds were heard 
in front of the hotel. Windows were 
raised and people looked out just in time 
to see the band of gallant Southerners 
gallop off into the golden sunrise of the 
September morning. Our little Lucy 
had been the last straw, and they had 
deserted us. We survived the loss of our 
cavaliers, however, and they later proved 
by their own experience that it was a 
survival of the fittest. 

Our own departure was only delayed 
a few hours, and we started off in our 
ambulances, quite nonplussed by being 
left to “hoe our own row.”” Our commis- 
sary was presided over by our cook, 


Lewis, a colored individual from “down 
de ribber,” of rare attainments in the 
art to which he had devoted all,the ener- 
gies of his brain and body for thirty years, 
In the preparation of such epicurean 
dishes as stewed ’coon or crane, fried fish 
or frogs’ legs, baked possum or broiled 
prairie chicken, he proved himself a 
worthy servant. We also engaged a 
white boy of fifteen to act as our party 
handy man. 

We were a week reaching Fort Aber- 
crombie, the frontier post on the Red river 
of the North. The roads were new and 
rough; the bridges, called “ corduroys,” 
were worse, being constructed merely of 
logs. The country was very sparsely 
settled, but we managed to sleep under 
some sort of shelter the first few nights 








RED RIVER HALFBREEDS AND THEIR OX CARTS—THESE CARTS WERE MADE ENTIRELY OF WOOD AND 


THEIR CREAKING COULD BE HEARD FOR MILES 
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we were out. The first night we women 
folks occupied the very primitive store- 
room of a cabin. We had breakfast 
before daylight by the light of a “dip,”’ 
and we left without accomplishing the 
solution of the culinary problem which 
the housewife called “‘stoo.” Neither 
did we secure the recipe for the green 
tomato “‘joy,” and I often wonder if in 
the march of civilization in Minnesota 
these relics of early days have been lost 
or left behind. 

The settlements became fewer anc 
farther between as we approached thx 
frontier and were primitive to a degrec 
that was more novel than comfortable. 
Only an occasional patch was seen in cul- 
tivation, but the country was beautiful 
in its wild luxuriance of growth, both on 
prairie and in forest. 

On arriving at Fort Abercrombie we 
received a most cordial welcome from 
Major Day, the commanding officer, as 
well as the other officers and their wives. 
All were astounded to learn of our pro- 
jected trip into the Indian country and 
tried to dissuade us from what they 
esteemed so reckless a venture. A war 
was impending between the Chippewas 
and the Sioux, but we did not realize it. 
So when Major Day found we could not 
be dissuaded from risking the perils of 
the Dakota prairie he provided us with 
a military guard, a half-breed Chippewa 
guide, a Sibley tent for us ladies, marine 
glasses and army pistols, with a full sup- 
ply of ammunition. To the courtesy and 
kindness of the officers and their wives we 
were indebted for much of our comfort 
on the trip, and to the foresight of Major 
Day we undoubtedly owed our personal 
- safety. 

At sunrise on the morning of the 
twelfth of September we started on our 
perilous journey over the pathless prairie, 
our objective point Mi-ni-wa-kan, or 
Devil’s lake, in the salt region, which was 
at that time of the year—the running 
season, or herding time of the buffalo— 
their stamping ground. 

All of that first day’s journey our am- 
bulances rocked and plunged over gopher 
mounds in a manner as aggravating to 
our heads and stomachs as the riding of 
§ ship over a rough sea. So we hailed 








PO-GA-NAY-KE-SHICK (HOLE-IN-THE-DAY ), 
THE CELEBRATED CHIPPEWA CHIEF 


with delight the first sight of the small 
and scattering timber that fringed the 
shores of a stream which our guide, Louis, 
called the “‘ Wild Rice river.” 

The men threw a corduroy across it 
and we camped on the opposite shore. 
Two soldiers were on guard all night, yet 
despite their vigilance three of our horses 
were stolen. 

Our sleepy sentinels were sent back to 
the fort for assistance. They returned in 
twenty-four hours, with the following 
note from Major Day: 


Jos. A. Humpureys, Somewhere on the 
Buffalo Trail. 

My dear Sir: Very sorry to hear of your ill- 
luck. Hope sincerely that you may meet with 
no other; but I would recommend that the 
utmost vigilance be observed and all your ani- 
mals be kept tied to wagons, so as to be easily 
guarded, ey hay with a scythe for the 
night so that they need not be picketed for 


ing. 
as ee you asmall invoice of pork and beans, 
coffee, sugar, hard bread and potatoes. Would 
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send a beefsteak if I did not apprehend that 
the “‘hunters of Kentucky” would consider it 
an insult. I send one of my men with his own 
private wagon and pair of mules to assist you, 
as well as four more bayonets to increase your 
guard. The driver, Fair, would stipulate no 
price og day for his team, but would leave it 
entirely to yourself. If you keep him from 
getting drunk I doubt not you will find him 
not only Fair in name, but really so in business 
transactions. 

_ Be pleased to say for me to Corporal Mad- 
igan that I expect him and his sentinels to be 
more vigilant in future. Let me beg of you to 
give no soldier even a drink of whiskey, nor 
let them know that you have ariy, or they may 
steal it. Kind regards to the ladies and gen- 
tiemen. Truly a, 


. Day, 

Major Second Infantry, Commanding. 

P.S. My son Harry is preparing to join your 
party, but has no time to pack his mess chest. 

? Yours, H. D. 

By sunrise the following morning we 
had resumed our journey, and about five 
o’clock in the afternoon we could dis- 
tinguish against the horizon the woods 





river when Louis suddenly ordered a 
halt. Jumping to the ground, he listened 
attentively for a few moments, then he 
called excitedly to us: 

“De peoples comes on de hosses— 
donno if dey Ingin or w’ite man.” 

Immediately our men put themselves 
in battle array around the ambulances. 
We listened breathlessly to the rumbling 
sound—as of distant thunder—that came 
over the prairie. Louder and louder it 
grew, as nearer and nearer the mysterious 
cavalcade approached. “Indians, elk, 
buffalo, or what?” all questioned eagerly 
and anxiously of Louis. At last we 
were greeted with the shouts of the pale- 
faces as the cavalcade swung into view 
over the crest of the hill and suddenly 
and joyfully discovered the objects of 
their search. On they came, a band of 
as gallant knights as ever put spur to 
Kentucky thoroughbreds or veto to 








FORT ABERCROMBIE, ON THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, AS SKETCHED BY GEO. K. ELSBURY, CO. D, 
7TH MINN. VOLS., IN 1863 


that bordered the beautiful Cheyenne, so 
called by our guide, but which I have 
learned long since was not the Cheyenne 
at all. We were about a mile from the 


woman’s will. We soon recognized our 
runaway hunters. 

“So we have caught up with you at 
last! We are certainly delighted to meet 
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you again,” was their cordial greeting. 
We ladies received them with the utmost 
courtesy and kindness, and that night 
we all camped in amity together, and I 


immediate return of we three women and 
little Lucy to the fort under the protection 
of the guard. But we trusted Louis and 
refused to do so. 





MAIL SLEDGE AND DOG TEAM USED TO CARRY MAIL FROM ST. PAUL NORTH TO PEMBINA IN THE 
EARLY SIXTIES 


am persuaded that our doughty heroes 
felt as much satisfaction at catching up 
with us as they had in running away from 
us. We camped that night in a lovely 
grove on the Elm river (let me say here 
that we learned our geography of the 
Dakota of that day from our Chippewa 
guide, so I will not affirm that the rivers 
we crossed will be found to-day where 
we left them). 

The following day was the Sabbath, 
and the Episcopal service was read to us, 
in @ most impressive manner, by Judge 
Sneeds’of Vicksburg, Miss., and this is 
believed to have been’the’ first Christian 
congregation ever assembled in Dakota. 

For several days before reaching the 
Elm river our men folks had been sus- 
picious of Louis, our guide, the sentinels 
reporting his absence for several hours at 
night from the camp. While in camp 
on the Elm river it was discovered that 
he was absent all night, whereupon the 
gentlemen became really alarmed, sus- 
pecting Louis of treachery, and urged 


After several days spent delightfully 
in camp we continued our journey, now 
going up into the hill country, where we 
came up with numbers of elk. We one 
day saw through our field glasses seven- 
teen of these magnificent animals stand- 
ing together on an eminence; but none 
came within the range of our guns. Our 
hunters were not after elk, however; the 
object of their trip was to kill buffalo, 
and they had become very impatient and 
discouraged at their failure so far to find 
them. At last, when two days beyond 
what Louis called Maple river, our hearts 
were gladdened by the sight of a large 
herd of buffalo. After much excitement 
and greater fatigue (for several of our 
hunters were long past their youth), four- 
teen buffalo were killed. After which 
the sportsmen expressed themselves as 
entirely satisfied with the trip and anx- 
ious to return home. 

We had planned to go down the Red 
river of the North to visit the chief of 
the Chippewas, Hole-in-the-day, who was 
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quite a noted character. He was edu- 
cated, and to a certain extent wore the 
dress and lived in the style of an Amer- 
ican citizen. And from Georgetown we 
had intended to continue our trip to 
Selkirk. But the weather turned so cold 
that we concluded to defer our visit 
ani return to St. Anthony. 

During our stay at Fort Abercrombie, 
on our return trip, numbers of soldiers 
arrived from Red lake, where the Indians 
had been in council and in treaty with our 
government. 

On our return from the fort to St. An- 
thony we took a more circuitous route, 
and spent our first night in the embryo 
city of Breckinridge, which consisted of 
a “house” having one long room and 
built of rough pickets, with a dirt floor. 
It was occupied by six men, who offered 
the hospitality of their shack and gave 
us for supper excellent black coffee in tin 
cups and the largest and best cooked 
potatoes I ever ate. 

Among the beautiful lakes we visited 
in this part of Minnesota were Pelican 
lake and Lake Joanna. At the latter 
place we found the first real dwelling 


house, occupied by a Christian and cul- 
tured family, where we took tea by in- 
vitation. We had struck civilization. 
Further on we stopped for a week at Lake 
Osakos, where we did some splendid fish- 
ing. Qne day we drew in seven yards of 
bass, pickerel, and pike, and not a fish 
less than a foot long. Our hunters shot 
many hundreds of ducks, pigeons and 
grouse, but the most exciting incident 
of our stay here was an encounter with 
a black bear, which, however, escaped 
us. We reached St. Anthony in safety 
and were glad to be again within the con- 
fines of civilization. 

Not until we heard of the horrible 
atrocities perpetrated by the savages 
soon after in the country over which we 
had traveled did we realize the perils of 
our trip and appreciate General Albert 
Sidney Johnstone’s emphatic disapproval 
of it. But the savage, under the irre- 
sistible law of progress, is rapidly be- 
coming a new man, while the buffalo, 
once so necessary to his sustenance, has, 
like the giant animals of a remote past, 
accomplished his destiny and is rapidly 
passing out of existence. 


SNOWSHOEING AS A SPORT 


The Aesthetic and Social Sides and the Health-giving Advantages of Walking Back 
to Nature on the Webbed Foot-gear of the Indian 


By HARRY A. PACKARD 


GRAND, good sport is snowshoeing. 

Go forth on the webbed foot-gear 

of the people of the land of snow and you 

shall be thrilled with invigorating life, 

stimulated and exalted. Away across the 

winter fields and woods you shall stride, 

aglow with the tingle of brisk exercise in 

winter air, and home again hungry as a 

growing boy, weary, yet revivified in 
every atom of your being. 

Snowshoeing presents one with a 
brand-new aspect of life; if one has never 
tried it a radical and a delightful surprise 
awaits one. Canoeing is good, though 
only a favored few can compass it; auto- 


mobiling is excellent, and still more diffi- 
cult of achievement. But snowshoeing 
beats either of them for downright good 
sport; and the cost is practically nil. A 
good firm snow, a pair of snowshoes, half 
a day to one’s self—that’s all! A sport 
for kings, yet one which poor men may 
compass; a royal sport, yet one which 
invites everyone, rich or poor, who loves 
to get back “next to nature.” 

Above all, a social sport. Canoeing is 
more or less solitary ; the automobile does 
not lend itself particularly to sociability. 
The snowshoe, on the contrary, is a great 
maker of good times; its trail usually 
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points toward some jolly gathering or 
leads from some dying campfire ’round 
which a merry party has been tasting the 
joys of good-fellowship. The sport is 
modern, recent, almost of yesterday; yet 
how vigorously it flourishes, for this very 
reason of its sociability! I know of a 
dozen New England towns where snow- 
shoe clubs are popular; and one Maine 
village with which I am familiar, al- 
though it has not three thousand popu- 
lation, boasts a club of nearly two hun- 
dred members. 

The club whereof I speak plans its 
trips somewhat in this wise: an early 
start on a fine winter afternoon, a diver- 
sified trail through the woods, a :oss a 
lake and, it may be, up a stiff hill for 
practice in mountain-climbing, with a 
camping-party to round off the expedition 
in cheer and good-fellowship. If the trip 
is well planned the club manages to reach 
one of its camps at about sundown. Of 
these camps there are several, blessed 
with such picturesque names as “Chick- 
adee,”’ ‘‘ Pinehurst,” ‘‘Whip-poor-Will,” 
and “Kingfisher.” When the party 
reaches one of them, the fireplace is piled 
high with logs, a good hot supper is made 
ready and a jolly evening ensues, fol- 
lowed by the most delightful feature of 
all—a moonlight tramp homeward over 
the frozen snow. 

In some clubs a new style of snow- 
shoe is coming into use and is giving ex- 
cellent satisfaction. This shoe is pat- 
terned after the one in common use 
throughout northern Canada and as far 
north as Alaska. Only eight to twelve 
inches wide, and sixty inches long, the 
shoe at first glance appears awkward, but 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
For work in the woods or along difficult 
and narrow paths, this new pattern sur- 
passes every other and deserves to be 
generally adopted. 

For the lover of outdoor life who can 
steal away to the woods and fields for 
half a day in winter, innumerable oppor- 
tunities for a good time present them- 
selves. Well clad in a thick coat and 
warm foot-gear, he can defy Boreas and 
enjoy himself to his heart’s content. A 
dozen avenues for pleasure and amuse- 
ment are open. 


First of all, the ever-changing beauties 
of the winter scenery—the snow-en- 
shrouded’ mountains, the trees encased 
in a filagree of ice, the frozen lakes and 








NEW STYLE CLUB SHOE 


sparkling fields. Then the little furry 
folk who dwell in wild places—the squir- 
rels and rabbits, running and hopping 
hither and yon over the white expanses 
or peeping out from strongholds, showing 
only an inquisitive head with a glitter of 
beady eyes; or,it may be, Sir Reynard 
marking his zigzag trail over the snowy 
fields—all these and morecontribute to the 
pleasures of the enthusiastic snowshoer. 
Only the other day the writer came sud- 
denly upon a splendid fox, who stopped 
short to see what manner of thing had 
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appeared. His beautiful fur bristling 
with fear and anger, his shaggy head 
erect and motionless, his nose raised to 
catch every faintest scent of danger, he 
made a striking picture and one which 
well repaid an afternoon’s tramp. 

Nor should we-forget photography as 
allied with the pleasure of snowshoeing. 
The difficulty of exposures under the ex- 
isting conditions of snow and bright light 
reflected in every direction can be very 
largely overcome by experiment, and the 
results, yielding a wealth of interesting 


again fairy-like* forms drift into larger 
proportions and grow to be large over- 
hanging banks with the prettiest little 
snow valleys between. Wind-driven snow 
assumes an infinite variety of shapes, 
some of them highly fantastic. One 
needs but a little imagination to discover 
strange likenesses. The writer noted one 
drift which made an almost exact model 
of the White Mountain region, with the 
peaks of Washington, Jefferson and 
Adams strikingly delineated. 

When the morning sun casts its glane- 

















A CROPPER ON SNOWSHOES PROVOKES MIRTH 


pictures, very fully compensate for the 
pains required. One of the most fas- 
cinating subjects for photographic study 
is in the exquisite snow-modelings to be 
found in every field and around every 
rock and tree. These miniature land- 
scapes alone will repay one for every 
effort. The average observer fails to 
note them; but the true beauty-lover will 
not let them pass. If you observe these 
modelings carefully you will find that no 
two are anywhere alike in any detail. 
They form little crested ridges under the 
spreading oaks and evergreens, or heap 
up here and there on the crust. Now and 


ing rays on these godelings it is easy to 
outline a miniature forest with pretty 
woodland paths in the crystalline white- 
ness, to trace lakes and follow the zigzag 
course of lilliputian rivers winding 
through the valleys. Then, too, one sees 
beaches, with coves, bays, peninsulas and 
an infinity of natural forms. The fine 
snow often comes drifting in over these 
tiny coasts after the manner of tides at 
the seashore. In a shady little valley one 
may see the waves of the ocean, with 
particles of snow caught on their crests 
like so many tiny boats at the mercy of 
the elements. 
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THE CHEERY MEETING-ROOM IN THE CAMP IN THE WOODS 


Here again the drifting snow has fil- forming a delicate pattern which only % 
tered through the pines and spruces, the tracks of Br’er Rabbit deface. 
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In addition to these miniature snow- 
scapes there are the lichens and tree- 
mosses to study, the ever-changing ice- 
scenes to admire, the air and sky and 
clouds to fill one with exaltation—in fine, 
a wealth of beauty and grandeur such as 
only the open wilds of nature present in 
those sterner moods of snow and frost 


which renovate the world and make it 
new. 

A wealth of happy memories and asso- 
ciations; brisk, tingling health; wolf-like 
appetite; sound, untroubled sleep—such 
are but a few of the manifold blessings 
which descend upon the hardy and en- 
thusiastic devotee of the snowshoe. 


THE. PASSING OF THE WYOMING INDIAN 


Prognostications of the Outcome of the Opening for Settlement Next June of the 
Shoshone Reservation 


By FRANK DUNHAM, M. D. 


ROBABLY “Jim” Bridger, who laid 
out the route of the Union Pacific 
railroad across Wyoming, could have 
found a more barren, desolate strip of 
country—but it would not have been in 
Wyoming. 

Ever since the Union Pacific sent its 
first passenger train gingerly feeling its 
way over the new rails across Wyoming, 
the many trans-continental passengers 
have written to friends at home telling 
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ARAPAHOE MAIDENS IN HOLIDAY ATTIRE 


of the bleak, desolate, wind-swept coun- 
try, of the rock, the sand and the alkali; 
of the stunted sage brush, the grease 
wood and the cactus, and in no uncertain 
terms denounced Wyoming as a land 
wholly unfit for human habitation. This 
has done more to retard in Wyoming 
agricultural and industrial development 
than any other factor. 

The lust for gold has played a double 
role in the development of Wyoming; 
at first retarding it and later aiding it. 
This seeming paradoxical statement is 
explained in this manner: Gold, both 
placer and lode formation, is found in or 
near the mountain ranges. Hence the 
attention of the first settlers, the miners 
and prospectors, was confined to the 
rough country. At this time they relied 
for supplies wholly upon goods shipped 
from the East and packed into their 
camps at a great expense of time and 
treasure. Soon the less fortunate gold 
diggers turned their energies toward cul- 
tivating the fertile valleys. In this they 
were singularly fortunate and succeeded 
in raising many grains and vegetables to 
supply the mining camps. Thencefor- 
ward Wyoming was known not only for 
her gold. 

When the bison were almost exter- 
minated the cattlemen began to graze 
their herds upon the rich grasses which 
flourished so abundantly in the valleys 
and upon the seemingly limitless plains. 
Later came the sheep herders, to war 
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* * ranges of mountains ramify it here and there 


with the cattle men for the right to graze 
their herds on the old-time buffalo ranges. 
. At last homeseekers are finding their 
way thither and are making for them- 
selves fine homes and surrounding them- 
selves with many comforts and luxuries 
that would gladden the heart and brighten 
the eye of the Pullman passenger as the 
Overland Limited speeds on its way 
among the rocks, the sage brush and the 
horned toads. But he sees them not— 
many miles it is on either side of the 


railway e’er the landscape brightens and 
the cozy farms with comfortable houses 
and green fields smile a welcome. 

If railroad building retarded the de- 
velopment of Wyoming forty years 
ago, the same enterprise is to-day causing 
her to advance by leaps and bounds. 
Railroad construction, without which 
no country, however richly endowed by 
nature, can prosper, is receiving a great 
deal of attention in central Wyoming. 


It is the lot of this portion of Wy- 
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SHOSHONE BRAVES—CITIZENS IN THE NEAR FUTURE 











DICK WASHAKIE AND FAMILY—TYPES OF SHOSHONES IN HOLIDAY GARB 


























oming to redeem the reputation of the 
state at large. And this it will ac- 
complish. Already the North-Western 
railway is constructing a line from 
Casper, Wyo., its present terminus, to 
the Shoshone Indian reservation, and 
on to Lander. Two other lines are 
completing arrangements to enter this 
wonderful country early in 1906. Tak- 
ing cognizance of all this and of the 
stir that the opening of the reservation 
will cause, it is a safe guess that the 
visitor to Fremont, Big Horn or Natrona 
county next spring will find himself 
caught up on a flood-tide of activities. 

By an act of congress, passed during 
the last session (1904-5) the Shoshone 
Indian reservation is to be opened for 
settlement June 15, 1906. The Sho- 
shone reservation is "situated in the 


PAY DAY AT THE GOVERNMENT DITCH CAMP, SHOSHONE RESERVATION 


northwestern portion of Wyoming, in 
the Wind River country of Fremont 
county. All that portion lying north 
of the river is to be opened to settle- 
ment, with the exception of a few 
scattered homesteads, which were oc- 
cupied by the Indians prior to the 
passing of the Mondell bill. Wyoming 
can boast of millions of acres of fine 
agricultural lands lying among the moun- 
tains, on the high tablelands and in the 
many river valleys—but none equals, 
in many ways, that portion which the 
Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians have 
so long called their home. The red 
men have never been accused of being 
judges of agricultural lands, and it was 
not on account of the richness of the 
soil that they chose this garden spot 
at the culmination of the treaty with the 











BIRDSEYE VIEW OF SHOSHONE WOLF DANCE CAMP, I905 
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government many years ago. It was 
because of the fact that this favored 
region was an ideal hunting ground 
that they chose it in preference to all 
other then unoccupied ground. Count- 
less herds of buffalo then roamed over 
this country, to say nothing of elk, 
deer, and antelope. It is safe to say 
that central Wyoming, at that time, 
supported more buffalo than all the 


The mountains surrounding these val- 
leys are clothed in a mass of timber 
only waiting the mills, when they will 
do their part toward enriching the 
citizens and the commonwealth. But 
not all of the fine timber land of Wyo- 
ming is to be cut over. The government 
wisely has created forest reserves suf- 
ficient to conserve the water at the 
source of all the streams in order to 











THE ARAPAHOE SUN DANCE, 1905 


horses and cattle that now graze there 
will total. This fact alone is sufficient 
to prove to any Doubting Thomas the 
richness of the soil and its adaptability 
as a farming country. 

The portion of the reservation to be 
thrown open comprises in round numbers 
1,500,000 acres. Not all of this is farm- 
ing land. Not all is grazing land— 
several ranges of mountains ramify it 
here and there. But among the moun- 
tains are many thousands of acres 
awaiting only the irrigation ditch and 
the tickle of the plow to bring forth 
most bountiful crops. 


furnish irrigation for all when this vast 
reservation shall have been transformed 
into thousands of prosperous farms, 
with cities and hamlets aplenty. 

What of the Indian? Is he again 
to be banished to the wilderness? Oh, 
no! The red man is being taken care of 
in a manner that should be highly 
satisfactory to his most ardent admirer. 
He is being taught to be self-support- 
ing, and is receiving his allotment of 
farming land “under ditch.” The gov- 
ernment is spending hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars in irrigation for the 
benefit of the Indian. Furthermore, 
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the Indian is doing this work, and he is 
being paid for it, too. The past season 
a ditch was constructed near the agency, 
sixteen feet wide on the bottom, twenty- 
six feet wide at the top, five feet deep 
and fifteen miles long, at a cost of more 
than sixty thousand dollars. It ir- 
rigates a large “bench” between Little 
Wind river and St. Stephen’s Mission. 
Other irrigation ditches and flumes to the 


younger ones are getting a good educa- 
tion ; the older ones are taking an interest 
in farming as it is taught them at. the 
agency ; and all are listening to the teach- 
ings of that most excellent adviser, Major 
N. E. Wadsworth, the present agent, a 
man of rare tact and ability, and who 
has done and is doing more to prepare the 
Indians for this change than any other 
agent since the service of Captain Ray. 








THE MUSICIANS OF THE SHOSHONE WOLF DANCE, I995 , 


extent of a quarter of a milllon dollars 
are in progress. 

When the Indians have their allot- 
ments approved by the government they 
will become citizens, with all the priv- 
ileges and penalties. How they will em- 
ploy this great gift remains to be seen. 
Wisely, it is to be hoped. The influx of 
industry will augur well for the value of 
their lands, and assuredly they shall have 
inspiration to improve them. 

_In anticipation of this change in their 
life the Indians are, as a rule, endeavoring 
to prepare themselves and their children 
for the altered conditions. Man. of the 


I was present last July at the sun 
dance, on the Shoshone agency, one of 
those startling religious ceremonies that 
have persisted from savage times. Major 
Wadsworth informed me that it would 
be the last. The Indians had consented 
to let the sun dance become only a 
memory. 

Knowing how loath the human animal, 
red or white, has always been to abandon 
long-established ceremonies, feasts, fasts, 
and the like, it is evident to my mind that 
in Wyoming we are about to witness the 
exit of the Indian and the entrance of the 
citizen. 
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A strange coincidence it was, that on De- 
cember 8, when there were assembled in the 
committee room in the lion 
house in the New York Zoo- 
logical park, some fifteen or 
sixteen persons, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a society to provide for the 
preservation of the American bison, and as 
the chairman pro tem. closed his appeal for the 
saving to posterity of the monarch of the 
plains, old ‘‘Sultan,’”’ a noble represen- 
tative king of the jungle, roared a window- 
rattling amen. 

The chairman pro tem. was none other than 
Wm. T. Hornaday, director of the zoo, 
and to whom great credit is due for his labors 
in behalf of zodlogy and the preservation of 
American game animals and birds. In his re- 
marks he pointed out, among other things, that 
the danger of the total extinction of the bison 
reposed in the fact that the buffalo do not 
thrive within the necessarily narrow confines of 
a zoological park and that none of the buffalo 
herds kept by private parties is safe from dis- 
integration in the event of the death of the 
person who has fostered it. Mr. Hornaday 
did not offer it as his opinion that the pure- 
blooded bison would not thrive and multiply 
if given a natural range and permitted to 
live a semi-wild life, nor yet did he resort 
to the clap-trap of the visionaries who are 
not aware that the day of the wild buffalo 
is past; he pointed out very clearly that the 
preservation of the American bison lies with 
the federal government, and back of the 
government the people. Concerted action 
on the part of the people of the nation in 
demanding that the government provide 
and maintain suitable ranges and stock them 
with bison purchased from the sources avail- 
able, would insure the perpetuation of the 
race of bison, Mr. Hornaday said, and the 
best energies of the society, when it became 
properly organized and financed, should be 
directed toward arousing popular interest 
the country over. 

The name selected was the American Bison 
Society, and the officers elected were as fol- 
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lows: Honorary president, Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt; president. William T. Hornaday; 
vice-presidents, Dr. Chas. 8. Minot, of Harvard 
University, and A. A. Anderson, president 
of the Camp Fire Club of America; treasurer, 
Edmond Seymour, of New York; secretary, 
Ernest Harold Baynes, of Meriden, N. H. An 
advisory board was chosen, including the 
following: Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences; 
Prof. David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
University; Prof. Morton J. Elrod, of the 
University of Montana; Prof. L. L. Dyche, 
of the University of Kansas; Prof. John J. 
Gerould, of Dartmouth College; William 
Lyman Underwood, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton. It was decided that the dues 
should be five dollars a year for active mem- 
bers and one dollar for associate members; 
life membership one hundred dollars. 

Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, the sécretary, 
and to whose perseverance and zeal the or- 
ganization of the society is due, was delegated 
to represent the society in visiting Washington 
to confer with President Roosevelt, the 
President having expressed a wish to be con- 
sulted, and to obtain such information and aid 
as might be had from Secretary Wilson of the 
department of agriculture and Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam of the biological survey. 

It but remains for Fretp anp STREAM to 
maintain that, in this movement for the 
preservation of the bison, we look to Con- 
gressman John F. Lacey, of Iowa, and Con- 
gressman George Shiras, 3d, of Pennsylvania, 
to influence legislation in the present congress, 
looking to prompt and decisive action in pro- 
viding proper buffalo ranges and stocking 
them with the best animals obtainable. 
No two members of congress are more familiar 
with game protective sentiment in this coun- 
try. Mr. Shiras, as our readers well know, 
is a thorough sportsman. Mr. Lacey is not a 
sportsman, yet to him is due the credit of 
turning the tide of game destruction in 
America. He long ago enlisted in the cause of 
the bison, when he secured an appropriation 
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from congress to restock the Yellowstone 
national park with buffalo, after the original 
wild herd of some four hundred had been al- 
most wiped out by poachers. Both of these 
men are well experienced in getting game 
law measures through the congress, and Mr. 
Baynes, in behalf of the American Bison 
Society, cannot do better than enlist their 
codperation. 

We are advised that the present congress 
will be very economical, and that it will be 
difficult to obtain even the necessary $15,000 
appropriation needed to fence the proposed 
buffalo range on the Wichita forest reserve. 
To the end that the congress shall be fully 
alive to a widespread sentiment that the 
government must take prompt and decisive 
steps to insure the preservation of the bison, 
Fre_p AND STREAM urges each and every one 
of its readers to immediately write letters 
to the senator and the member of the as- 
sembly from their district; or, not having 
their names, to write to Hon. John F. Lacey, 
assemblyman from Iowa, Washington, D. C., 
declaring for immediate action by the govern- 
ment in fencing the proposed buffalo range 
on the Wichita forest reserve, and for such 
further action as may best tend to the pres- 
ervation of the species Bos bison. 

President Roosevelt has expressed him- 
self as being heartily in sympathy with the 
purposes of the American Bison Society, and 
we hope that many of our readers will become 
members and in every way possible help along 
this good work. For membership blanks, etc., 
address the secretary, Mr. Ernest Harold 
Baynes, Meriden, N. H. Tue Epiror 


Of the little remnant of the once mighty 
hosts of American bison, not a single herd is 
safe from’ extermination; 
MR. BAYNES’ every buffalo owner in the 
VIEWS country is willing and some 
are anxious to sell, and I 
doubt if there is a herd in the country 
which would not be sold to-morrow morn- 
ing if a customer appeared with the 
money. In the large herds there is another 
menace to the race—contagious disease, to 
several forms of which the buffalo is subject, 
though less so than domestic cattle. If tu- 
berculosis or the hoof and mouth disease should 
attack one of the three or four comparatively 
large bunches, the fate of the buffalo might be 
sealed. 

The American Bison Society believes that 
these dangers can be avoided in just one way, 
and that is by governmental ownership of all 
available pure-blooded buffalo. The govern- 
ment alone can resist the temptation to sell 
the heads and hides of these wonderful crea- 


tures; the government alone can keep them 
with the least possible risk of loss by disease— 
by purchasing the buffalo and dividing them 
into comparatively small herds of say forty 
or fifty each, these to be maintained each on a 
separate range—and with the greatest op- 
portunity to increase to the point where there 
will be no longer any immediate danger of 
their extinction. It was through the short- 
sightedness and indifference of the United 
States government thirty-odd years ago, that 
the American people lost the grandest and 
most valuable animal native to their soil, and 
it surely is the right of the people to demand 
such reparation, late and insufficient though 
it may be, as may be had through the 
preservation by the government of the last 
remnant of what but lately was the most 
numerous large mammal of recent times. 

Personally, I believe that the strong sen- 
timent in favor of our greatest American an- 
imal is sufficient to save him, if those who feel 
it will only speak. I believe there are tens of 
thousands of people who can appreciate the 
buffalo as a great character in American history, 
in whose living presence only can we really 
understand the Indian and the life he led in the 
early days; I believe that these same people 
and many more, will admit the debt we owe 
the buffalo for the great part he- played in 
“the winning of the West.’”’ Of Americans 
born, there must be many, many thousands 
whose relatives or friends would have suffered 
hunger, if not starvation, but for the presence 
of the vast herds of buffalo beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, and no doubt there are many who 
from personal experience can testify to the great 
value of the animal to those obliged to traverse 
the wilderness in times gone by. I do not be- 
lieve that these people will allow the bison 
to pass without making an effort in his be- 
half. 

But there are good economic reasons why 
this animal should be saved and allowed to 
increase in numbers. Shorn of all sentiment, 
and as he stands on his hoofs he is the most 
valuable native animal in the country; kill 
him, and there is no domestic animal in 
America, whose carcass will bring as much 
in dollars and cents. The meat is as good as 
domestic beef, and some parts of it rather 
better, while the hide alone will sell for money 
enough to purchase three or four good cows. 
A fine head is worth much more, and although 
the value of heads would probably decrease as 
buffalo became more numerous, there would 
always be a good market for the skins, as for 
many purposes we have nothing quite so 
good. I know a man who is wearing a buffalo 
ulster which has been in use for twenty winters, 
and it is not by any means worn out. Asa 
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winter carriage robe it is generally conceded 
that a buffalo skin has never had an equal, 
and for this use alone the article would prob- 
ably command a high price indefinitely. 
Then the buffalo has wool almost as thick as 
that of the sheep. Naturally, there is much 
more of it, and while it is coarser than sheep’s 
wool, it can be woven into very warm and 
useful garments. There was a factory de- 
voted to this industry in operation in Win- 
nipeg, and I am informed that the enter- 
prise was very successful until the extermi- 
nation of the buffalo put an end to the supply 
of raw material. It would be a fairly simple 
matter to shear the animals in the spring 
as sheep are sheared, but this might not be 
necessary, as the buffalo sheds its wool an- 
nually, in patches resembling felt, and this 
might be gathered from the ground. 

It is so well known that, under proper 
management, buffalo multiply rapidly and 
that they are both easy and inexpensive to 
rear, it is hardly necessary to repeat it; the 
point now is to have the government under- 
take this work until the herds are sufficiently 
large to warrant their distribution to stock- 
raisers, farmers and others who may desire 
to handle them. In order that congress may 
feel justified in appropriating the money neces- 
sary to do this, it is necessary that a great 
number of Americans shall show their interest 
in the matter. Theré are many ways in which 
they can do this, but the most direct way 
just now is to support the American Bison 
Society by becoming a member of it. The 
annual dues have purposely been made very 
low, in order that no one interested in the 
preservation of animals may be prevented from 
sharing in the good work. It is hoped that 
sportsmen’s clubs will be among the first 
to come to respond. 

Ernest Harold Baynes 


As I had the honor of being the first mem- 
ber enrolled by the worthy secretary of the 
newly organized Ameri- 
AS TO BUFFALO can Bison Society (with 
RANGES the exception of its offi- 
cers), I take pleasure in 
dedicating the following remarks to the good 
cause for which the society stands. I choose 
Fretp AND STREAM, let me add, as the best 
possible field in which to sow my seed. May 
the harvest of recruits be large. 

Few people realize the narrow margin that 
now exists between the perpetuity and ex- 
tinction of the American bison. At the present 
time there are about a thousand in this coun- 
try, all in small herds under private owner- 
ship—except some thirty-five or forty in the 
Yellowstone national park, a place by no 
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means suitable as permanent quarters for this 
animal. 

This condition is a dangerous one; for, in 
the event of the death of the present owner 
of a thriving buffalo herd, the heirs may not 
have the same interest in the preservation of 
the bison, and sell them off either for slaughter 
or in small lots to parties who will not give 
them the proper care. Two or three such dis- 
asters would mean the extermination of the 
species. 

There is absolutely no question among men 
familiar with the subject that the only way 
to insure the preservation of this noble animal 
is to induce the United States government to 
set aside a large tract of public land for a per- 
manent buffalo range, and place thereon all 
bison now owned by the government, adding 
to them as fast as possible, either by purchase 
or from donations. I have no doubt that 
quite a number would be donated as soon as 
the government guaranteed to properly care 
for them. Then again, some of the present 
owners of buffalo have no room for their in- 
crease and might be induced to give their sur- 
plus to the government. They could at their 
death also will their bison to the government, 
or at least stipulate that they should not be 
disposed of except to the government. 

I understand that the government has ex- 
pressed itself as willing to set aside as a buffalo 
range a part of the Wichita forest reserve, in 
the southern part of Oklahoma, amounting to 
about 7,600 acres. If this land is suitable, it 
is a good beginning, but the area is by no 
means large enough. I believe the gov- 
ernment should set aside not less than one 
hundred thousand acres; ten thousand acres 
could be fenced at first, at a cost of about 
$20,000. This would provide a range for about 
five hundred head, and the balance of the tract 
could be fenced as needed. 

The question of water would have to be con- 
sidered, also some provision should be made to 
raise feed in the event of a severe winter. If 
there is not enough public land contiguous to 
the place above mentioned, or if this amount 
of land is not available among the public lands 
of the United States in a suitable locality, I 
believe it would be far better for the govern- 
ment to purchase such a range in the Panhandle 
region of Texas, somewhere in the locality of 
Amarillo. Suitable land could be secured at 
about $2 per acre, and in the event of there 
not being sufficient running water it could be 
obtained from wells. There is no trouble, in 
that region, to secure all the water wanted, at 
a depth of from three hundred to three hundred 
and fifty feet. The average well in that sec- 
tion costs about $600, complete with windmill, 
tanks, etc., and supplies sufficient water for 
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1,500 to 2,500 head of steck the year ’round. 
I believe the bison should have as large a 
tract of land as possible, otherwise they would 
be overcrowded, which would result in con- 
siderable loss in the event of a bard winter. 

I have made several trips to the Panhandle 
within the past two years, and interviewed 
a great many ranchmen, and find that the loss, 
during a severe winter, is much greater on the 
small ranches than on the large ones. In the 
winter of 1903 the Capital Syndicate Co., with 
three million acres of land and one hundred 
thousand head of stock, lost about two per 
cent. Some of the other ranches, owning as 
much as twenty thousand acres, lost as high 
as fifty per cent. This, no doubt, was due to 
the tendency among smaller ranches to carry 
more cattle than their land will support during 
a hard winter. Of course, danger from this 
source could be obviated by raising a suf- 
ficient quantity of feed, to be used in case of 
necessity. 

If this reserve were established I believe 
it would be good policy for the government 
to set aside a large tract of land in some North- 
ern state and as soon as the Southern herd 
was sufficiently developed, a part of it could 
be shipped north and maintained in that 
section. This would guarantee the preser- 
vation of the bison for all time, for it would 
obviate the danger of extinction in the event 
of any disease becoming prevalent in either 
section. 

For a Northern herd, I would suggest the 
‘setting aside of a portion of the Crow Indian 
reservation in southern Montana; for it is 
now only a question of time when this reser- 
vation will be opened for settlement. 

An ideal spot would be the valley drained 
by Prvor creek, along the Toluca-Cody branch 
of the Burlington railroad, between Toluca 
and Scribner. There is usually good feed in 
this valley throughout the entire year. Pryor 
creek would supply all the water necessary 
for raising feed against the probability of a 
hard winter. The greater part of the valley 
and the surrounding hills, amounting to prob- 
ably five hundred thousand acres, can never 
be cultivated, as there is not sufficient water 
in the creek for irrigation and no other water 
is available. 

The Indians now located at that point are 
rapidly decreasing in numbers and I do not be- 
lieve they would prove a source of trouble. 
As there is no timber whatever on these hills, 
and only a very little along the creek, there 
would be absolutely no danger from poachers. 

In my belief the bison never can be per- 
petuated in Yellowstone park; the country 
is too high, and owing to dangers from wolves, 
mountain lions and poachers, they must, 
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necessarily, be confined in small areas, which 
experience has proven to be fatal. 

I feel sure that, if the government would 
establish a preserve as outlined above, within 
ten years it would have not only a herd 
large enough to insure perpetuity, but also 
enable it to sell the surplus to private parties, 
which would pay the cost of maintenance and, 
in addition, insure good interest on the money 
invested. 

I strongly urge every person interested in 
the bison to join the society and thus help 
along the good work; for all sentiment aside, 
Bos bison is, from an economic standpoint, 
the most valuable native species on this con- 
tinent 


C. H. Stonebridge 


Do you, brother banker, merchant, lawyer 
or manufacturer, ever pause in the endless 
whirl of your daily la- 
A SPORTSMAN’S bors and meditate as I 
SOLILOQUY am doing to-night, ‘‘Is 
it worth while? What 
is the object of it all?””’ Have you not some- 
times—yes, often—rested your aching head on 
your hand and wondered if, after all, the stake 
for which we run is worth the effort of running 
—and the surrender of those things whose loss 
the race necessitates? 

Beyond the seas royalty still bedizens it- 
self with the pomp and tinsel of a fancied su- 
periority, or deceives itself with an assumption 
of power which is now but a name—and the 
world passes by with a smile. But when one 
stops to consider it, are not you and I, in this 
free country of ours, the willing minions of a 
power much more real, whose sway is every- 
where? True, as we sit in our stuffed chairs 
there comes at intervals a low insistent voice 
of rebellion. Jack London, in his great dog 
story, has named it the ‘‘call of the wild,” and 
I can think of no better term for the spirit 
which stirs me, the human animal, to-night, 
whispering of the soft whirr of wings, the velvet 
thud of padded feet, and the sighing of the 
day breeze among the pines. This, as against 
the clatter of typewriters, the clank of ma- 
chinery, the strident tones of the attorney for 
the opposition, or even the jangle of coin. 

The poet has sung for us the blessings of the 
barefoot boy until unconsciously we have come 
to accept his as the ideal state. Why, we have 
not always realized, for even the poet missed 
the superlative reason. All nature is his to be 
sure; but more potent for his happiness is this, 
that beneath its towsled thatch his brain con- 
ceives no “rule or ruin” plans and an “‘ad- 
vanced education” has yet to teach him the 
gravamen of the world’s wickedness. And, 
greatest blessing of all, the ‘‘gold lust” has 
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not entered the veins of youth to fire his blood 
to unrest. 

We are money mad, you and I, and the age 
is mad with us. It is commercialism, the greed 
of gain, that is driving, driving, driving us— 
morning, noon and night—till the end. And 
if the small voice within occasionally urges us 
to rush away to the woods, throw ourselves 
on the earth and rest, or whispers of the siren 
song of brooks or the restful tints of forest 
and field, we silence it shamefacedly with the 
thought, ‘‘It is the survival of the savage man.” 
There is no rest for us until we come to the 
earth again at last, and then we are mainly 
concerned, most of us, as to how much life 
insurance we shall leave behind. 

Ashamed of the primal instincts, are we. 
I know a grand old man whose matin is the 
song of birds, whose day dreams are lulled by 
the hum of bees, whose vesper hymn is the 
‘pied frogs’ orchestra.” In all his life he has 
never wronged a single human being, for in 
his blood the accursed gold lust has never 
burned. His sons and daughters are strong, 
healthy, nature-loving men and women who 
love as they were meant to love—with all their 
hearts and souls—not with the novel-taught 
veneer of empty words. As nature intended, 
so they live. For they are not slaves. 

You and I snatch a few hours from the dol- 
lar-daft day, and sit straight backed with dignity 
listening to Italian opera—as convention dic- 
tates. And our ears, with few exceptions, are 
better attuned to the lilt of lark and linnet and 
thrush. Or with weary brains we absorb end- 
less lectures on ‘‘High Finance,” while deep in 
our beings we long rather for the bugle of the 
bull elk on the mountainside or the murmur 
of wind-tossed waters. Of a truth it is a high 
price which we pay for this ‘‘twentieth century 
enlightenment,” this “higher civilization’ of 
ours! But why take the trouble to deceive 
ourselves? Is it that the age of competition, 
of mad racing after the glitter of gold, has 
begotten so much sham and chicanery that 
even to our own minds we dare not reveal the 
truth? 

And, after all, what does it profit us? In life 
assuredly nothing, for if we attain the wished- 
for goal—the knowledge of millions within our 
grasp—we excite only envy, hatred, perhaps 
murder in the minds of our fellows. And that 
is & poor game, indeed, in which the player, 
staking his all, must die to win the prize. Win, 
didIsay? Yes; a fleeting notice, and straight- 
way we are forgotten; for at once others are 
busy gathering new hordes about the nucleus 
we leave. ‘‘Js it worth while?” 

I am only pessimistic to-night, you say. 
Perhaps, but it is not the first time that such 
thoughts have come tome. And in your heart 
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of hearts I believe they will awaken responsive 
chords. Is it not so? 

Suppose, then, that in this year of nineteen 
hundred and six we think less of wealth and 
more of the wisdom of Nature, that we forsake 
oftener the ‘‘strenuous life” in answer to the 
call of the wild. 

Roger W. Rhodes 


For more than two years past Dr. C. F. 
Hodge of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
has been conducting a remark- 
able study of the ruffed grouse 
in captivity. By his investiga- 
tion of its foods, habits, in- 
stincts and natural history, Dr. Hodge has not 
only made unique contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the grandest game bird we possess, but 
has solved the problem of its domestication. 
And, as was shown in FreLp AND Stream for 
December, he has sacrificed his last tame grouse 
to house cats and their owners. 

It would be easy to dwell upon the despicable 
character of the cat owner who poisoned Dr. 
Hodge’s grouse, to enlarge upon the exhibition 
afforded of a type which dwells in every com- 
munity and who, cast as he is in the same 
criminal mold as the dog poisoner and the 
incendiary, is abhored by all decent men. But 
our real concern is not with him. It lies in the 
problem of the cat, and it is the manifest duty 
of every sportsman, every lover of birds, to 
cover the question fully and in possession of the 
facts to wage relentless war upon every roam- 
ing, predatory cat he may chance upon in his 
days afield. 

We may fairly state the claims of the cat 
under two heads: First as a household pet, 
second as a foe to rats and mice. The first 
claim I oppose on grounds of unhealthfulness 
and unresponsiveness. Science tells us the 
cat is a well-known, thoroughly proven carrier 
of contagious disease. Diphtheria, tubercu- 
losis, eczema, ringworm, grip and _ scarlet 
fever are among the more common diseases in 
which the contagion has been traced to the 
cat. Practically every cat we examine is dis- 
eased. Nearly all are mangy; all of any age 
have catarrh of the nasal passages; tubercular 
lungs are common; all are infested with fleas. 
All these things indicate that the cat is an un- 
wholesome animal as a pet. 

Few cats are determined rat catchers. Food 
comes easier in other ways and the war against 
vermin never being carried to the point of ex- 
termination is of slight value. 

Against the cat an array of changes appear, 
among which I cite: 

1. The suffering of the animals themselves 
by fighting, starvation, disease and exposure. 

2. The annoyance, especially in cities, of 
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their nightly caterwauling and their offensive 
habits about buildings. 

3. Carrying contagious diseases from house 
to house. 

4. Killing chickens, game, song and insect- 
ivorous birds. 

Only No. 4 demands further comment in a 
paper addressed to sportsmen. 

In the past few years, especially since active 
work for the protection of birds has been in- 
stituted, the cat problem has entered upon 
an acute phase. This work for the birds is 
determined and widespread; it is entrenched 
behind beneficent laws and founded, in part, 
on the fact that insect ravages—largely due to 
scarcity of birds—are taxing the resources of 
the country heavily, a recent estimate placing 
the annual damage of insects to forest and 
agricultural interests at $79,500,000. This 
situation demands that a solution of the cat 
problem fair to all concerned be reached as 
speedily as possible. Clearly, every cat owner 
should provide means to keep the animal on 
his own premises, so that cats found running 
at large should be known as strays and could 
be dealt with accordingly. This is practically 
the solution of the problem reached in Germany 
where in many cities official provision has been 
made to destroy all cats which are allowed to 
trespass on either private or public property. 

On all sides, from all civilized countries in 
which measures are being taken to protect 
game and insectivorous birds, the evidence is 
overwhelming that the cat is the worst enemy 
of bird life. Nehrling goes so far as to say: 
“They do more harm to our familiar garden 
birds than all other enemies combined.” Says 
von Berlepsch, ‘‘We may as well give up pro- 
tection of birds about our homes so long as we 
tolerate cats outside the buildings.” 

Mr. E. H. Forbush, Massachusetts state 
ornithologist, once shadowed an ordinary farm 
cat for one day and actually observed her empty 
six birds’ nests, eating or carrying home all the 
young and in the operation catching one or 
two of the parent birds. ‘‘The birds,’’ he write 
“were all common orchard birds, robins, chip- 
ping sparrows, bluebirds, and, I think, one 
song sparrow.” Mr. Forbush has made this 
a matter of careful observation and study for 
over twenty-five years; and from this record it 
would seem safe to say that his estimate is 
within the truth: viz: that if the birds hold out, 
a cat, on the average, will get ten old ones and 
forty young in a year. 

_Game birds, as well as song and insectivorous 
birds are the recognized property of the state, 
and in Massachusetts the law specifies a fine 
of $10 for each bird killed or illegally taken. In 
many cases this fine does not constitute an 
equivalent for the value of the bird’s work in a 
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community overburdened with insect pests. 
Then where is the reason or sense in fining a 
man $10 for killing a single bird and in per- 
mitting him to keep an inconsequent and un- 
controlled cat that kills fifty birds a year? 

Moreover, every sportsman can testify from 
personal observation of the damage done 
among our ground-nesting game birds by 
roaming and half-wild cats. They are animals 
of ineradicably feral instincts and make no 
return for the ravages they commit. Even as 
a pet the cat is unresponsive, exhibiting only 
that type of gratitude so well defined as “a 
lively sense of favors expected.” 

Finally then, let the sportsmen of this coun- 
try face the cat problem as common sense and 
a due regard for the value of our bird life may 
dictate. If the uncontrolled cat is a menace 
to our birds, if, under the guise of a household 
pet, the community harbors the worst sort of 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing, let us deal with the 
issue straight from the shoulder and waste no 
time about it. At any rate, we can make it 
apparent to cat owners that the safety of their 
pets can be assured only by having them kept 
strictly on their own premises. This will give 
us at least a fair start toward the final solution 
of the problem. 

Ernest Russell 


Some time ago reference was made in these 
columns to the killing of game out of season 
in the Maine woods. 
AN OPINION THAT Thus far no one, so 
SHOULD BE WELL far as I know, has 
CONSIDERED questioned the state- 
ments made at that 
time, nor does the present writer believe they 
will be questioned, since it is evident that when 
so Many summer visitors take firearms with 
them, and so many guides, lumbermen and 
others are seen with firearms in their possession 
during closed season—it isevident, I hold, that 
all these firearms are taken into the woods for 
a purpose, and that purpose is not target prac- 
tice, either. 

In a recent issue of the Maine Woods, Mr. 
A. B. F. Kinney of Worcester, Mass., one of 
the widest-known sportsmen in New England, 
who has hunted in Maine for thirty years and 
therefore should be well within the truth when 
he makes a statement concerning the game of 
the Pine,Tree State, has this to say on the subject 
referred to. His communication is given en- 
tire, the writer believing that in doing so only 
good can result. Mr. Kinney said: 


In making this statement I cast no reflection on 
the state commissioners or their wardens. I believe 
they are fully alive to the importance of Maine’s pro- 
tecting its large game and doing the very they can 
under their limited conditions. 

‘ul observation on my trips in the Maine woods 
has convinced me that more deer are killed by campers 
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and lumbermen, during the closed season, than are 
killed by the licensed sportsmen, during the open 


season. 

I am sure I voice the sentiment of the licensed sports- 
men, when I say we have a claim on the state of Maine 
for allowing this to be done. What Maine wants and 
will have to have, in order to better protect its large 

me, is a law to prohibit campers and natives alike 

rom taking firearms into the woods with them during 
the close season. I am fully convinced that such a 
law would be worth as much as twenty-five paid war- 
dens and would not cost the state a cent. Such a law 
would have the hearty support of all true sportsmen 
and would not be objected to by any other than those 
who take the rifie into the woods to supply meat. 

Visits to the Maine woods, for the last thirty years, 
convinced me, long ago, that there is no | = or ani- 
mal there that is dangerous to campers, ‘o-day there 
is no state in the Union, nor in North America, where, 
in the same length of time and for the same amount 
of money, a man can get as good fishing and large 
game shooting as he can in the state of Maine. 
state has an abundance of large game, which, if prop- 
erly protected, will furnish legitimate sport for a long 

i to come, And it is the duty of the law-makers 
to see that they have laws to protect it; and when they 
have a law to prohibit campers and natives alike from 

ing firearms larger than a .22 rifle, or a .32 revolver 
into the woods, without written permission from the 
state game commissioner, Maine will have a law easy 
to enforce and a great game protector. 

There could be no great harm in permitting 
summer visitors to take .22-caliber rifles and 
revolvers into the woods with them, the former 
for target practice and the latter for protec- 
tion, real or fancied; but when the authorities 
permit the carrying of hunting rifles of all 
kinds, then it is really tempting owners to use 
them on whatever happens to cross their paths. 
This is the logical conclusion, at any rate. 

Whatever the means employed, it is morally 
certain that the number of game mammals in 
Maine would be much larger if there were less 
killing during the closed season. It must be 
admitted that it is difficult and costly to patrol 
the woods efficiently; and that the Maine com- 
missioners are doing good work, considering 
the difficulties placed in their way by those who 
are opposed to game and fish protection. But 
when all is said, it is evident that better pro- 
tection is needed. 


What would Christmas be without the chil- 
dren and their Christmas trees? Surely a hol- 
low affair, somewhat like 
THE TRAFFIC _ fishing without a rod or 
IN CHRISTMAS hunting without a gun. 
TREES And yet the time will 
come when the American 
nation must either be content with imitation 
Christmas trees or go without them. Merely 
for the sake of argument, let us try for a mo- 
ment to fancy the tremendous howl that would 
go up if the congress were to enact a law for- 
bidding the cutting of natural trees for holiday 
uses. Fancy the indignation of our best citizens 
if, at Christmas time, dealers in such things 
would tell them, regretfully, of course, that no 
more evergreens could be sold in the markets. 
How many persons would be affected? Every- 
body, practically. 


Only those who see the vast numbers of 
Christmas trees that come into New York city 
by train and the schooner and the barge be- 
tween the first week of December and Christ- 
mas day can have the faintest idea to what an 
extent this traffic in our evergreens has grown. 
The trainloads give one the best idea of these 
quantities, for one can count the cars and esti- 
mate how many thousands of trees there are 
in the shipment. Flat cars are provided with 
rough pine standards eight or nine feet tall, and 
the trees are packed between these until a car- 
load resembles somewhat a huge bale of hay, 
save for the difference in color and the butts 
that show at the ends. There are hundreds of 
trees in each flat car, and as they are light, trains 
composed of thirty or forty cars are commonly 
seen. Trainload after trainload passes into 
the city daily until the market is glutted, while 
at the docks where coastwise vessels land there 
are wagons and drays moving away to the 
markets from the schooners that bring im- 
mense cargoes of the evergreens from the 
forests east and south. 


This traffic goes on all over the country 
where evergreens are to be found. Every town 
and city demands hundreds, thousands or mil- 
lions of Christmas trees, according to its size. 
Always the demand increases while the supply 
diminishes. It is true that evergreens are 
grown for this purpose, and that more people 
are engaging in the business every year. It is 
not impossible that in the course of time the 
demand may be met by firms engaged regu- 
larly in the business. But that does not con- 
cern us now, since not acres but square miles 
are cut over to supply the holiday demand for 
trees, and not only are young trees lopped off 
at the ground, but the tops of larger ones are 
cut out, stunting the growth of these trees if 
indeed they do not die from the mutilation. 
There is also much piracy in the traffic, for it 
is not an unusual thing for unscrupulous people 
dealing in trees on a small scale to visit the 
property of private citizens and cut trees by 
the wagonload. Night is the favorite time 
for these rascals, and they have no scruples 
whatever in their work, as they select only the 
best to be found. Government and state lands 
are also denuded of their young growth of ever- 
greens, straight, symmetrical trees and tops 
alone being taken, while the twisted and de- 
formed trees are left. 

Something must be done eventually to stop 
this traffic, and yet it must be confessed that it 
seems next to impossible to think of bringing 
about any radical change when deep-rooted 
sentiment is at the bottom of the demand—a 
sentiment built on religious beliefs, supersti- 
tion, romance—what you will. For half the 
year the child is taught to look forward to 
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Christmas with high hopes, and he naturally 

associates the tree with the day. It seems the 

only hope lies in the growing of trees for the 

purpose, and, some day, restrictive laws affect- 
ing the cutting of wild trees. 


During the open season of 1905, covering 
a period of four and one-half months, according 
to the books of the secre- 
GAME SALES IN tary of the game protec- 
SOUTH AFRICA tive society, there were 
sold in the markets of 
Kimberly, South Africa, nearly 30,000 head 
of game. In round numbers there were in- 
cluded 7,000 hares, springbok to the number 
of 3,000 odd, and stembok numbering 2,000, 
the balance being mostly upland birds and a 
comparatively small number of wildfowl. Be- 
sides this, it is stated that the number sold 
during the open season of 1904 was double that 
of the previous year. 

In the days when Gordon Cumming hunted 
up and down the then wild regions of South 
Africa—not so very many years ago, at that— 
the veldt and the kopjes were swarming with 
wild life, mostly harmless antelope, deer and 
smaller game. These were swept off the face 
of the country much like the bison in America, 
with this difference: the bison and the farmer 
could not exist together on our plains, whereas 
the most abundant varieties of South African 
game not only worked no harm to the earlier 
settlers and later the farmers, but were very 
necessary to both in the days when fresh meat 
from domestic animals was scarce. 

It is stated confidently that the eleventh- 
hour protective laws are saving the remnants of 
South African game. From the figures given 
above it would appear, however, that non-sale 
laws are very badly needed. 


As usual, the amateur weather prophets 
have been busy during the past month, giving 
poor, ordinary mortals, 

SQUIRRELS AND not possessed of al- 
THE WEATHER eged or real power to 
foresee events, more or 

less sage advice relative to the severity of the 
coming winter. These good people seem never 
to tire of telling how the thickness of the fur 
of wild animals goes to show this or that. If 
bears and squirrels have thick fur, they say 
the winter will be severe; if not, it will be mild. 
This time, as usual, their views are not alike. 
A California ranchman reported that bears 
were unusually abundant on the western slope 
of a mountain range, whereupon the amateur 
prophets said, ‘‘Aha, we are going to have a 
severe winterl”” In Maine the trappers say 
the muskrats’ fur is not so thick as usual—a 
sure sign of an open winter. Old settlers in 
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Pennsylvania claim the breast bones of geese 
they have eaten show white for about one-third 
of their breadth, then darker, meaning, as they 
confidently ‘assert, that after the first third of 
the winter, which will be mild, there will be a 
decided change to rougher weather. Down in 
Tennessee some old-timers claim the bones are 
whiter than usuel, meaning a mild winter. 
Down East it is claimed by some that the 
marking of the bone is a mere matter of the 
health of the fowl, nothing more. 

The present writer does not attempt any ex- 
planation, but the squirrels he has seen this 
season in the woods seem very well supplied 
with fur as well as layers of fat. He takes it 
that both these signs show—that there was an 
abundance of food in the woods. The squirrels 
in the New York city parks are very furry and 
fat this winter—unusually so, I fancy; but they 
are always well fed. 

Perry D. FRAZER. 
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Wite Sand Landing, Misurie. 
Dec Ist, 05 
DrRE FELDE AN STREME: ’ 

Resolved, thatt yore Unkel David will nevver 
pla poaker Enny moar. 

We hav had a beutiful fall and a fine wild 
terke gobler for Thanksgiving that I done shott 
the hed off of with my new fronteer Colts witch 
the edditore has sent toe me fore a presunt. 
And he is a goeing toe get the best terke yelper 
In misurie for doeing so, made by yore humbel 
servunt from a new wing boan I got. U no 
Me. 

Oald man Roussan has got that new Gun 
this very moament. He 1 it frum me. But 
doant Tel the edditore. I can get it Back 
alrite. 

O I tel you thare is onlie 1 wa toe Becum 
famus, and that is toe go Affter big things. 

P. S.: But go furst. 

Yore unkel David is not like no hand orgen 
With onlie 5 toones. The grate Amerikun 
spoarts of horse raseing and Poaker tot him in 
His erlie yuth toe hav sumthing up his sleave. 

Nevver argu with a man After you dis- 
cover either 1 of you is fooleish. 

Life rolls apace, and not alwais thru past- 
chures Green. You want toe Remember thatt. 

The grate John D. Rockinfeler doth be- 
stride the narro World and we petty men hav 
to walk in under His huge legs and rubber- 
neck About tee find ouerselves honorabel 
graves, as it sais in the classicks. 

Sweete mercy is nobilitie’s true badge, seth 
the spoartsman as he dodged the skunk. 

So no muvar at presunt. Happie New Year 
frum, Uyxer Davin, 

















AT THE FOUR-POUND POOL 

“T wish you a bright and prosperous New 
Year, but don’t forget our date next summer 
for the Southwest salmon pool.” This was 
the greeting and the reminder that the Old 
Angler sent me for New Year’s Eve a year ago. 

It all came about this way: We had been 
lying in one of Newfoundland’s south coast 
harbors. Several of us had been up the river 
fishing. After a short time the boys tired of 
the fish and the flies, especially the flies, and 
got aboard their craft. Yours very truly had 
been looking forward for a whole year to 
just such a day as this. 

At dusk, when we were having supper, the 
crowd jibed and joked. The Old Angler, who 
had just come aboard, heard, with every 
detail exaggerated, how I had started up the 
river with the crowd after breakfast; how 
they had got fishing enough and returned to 
dinner; how, when I didn’t turn up they had 
become uneasy and sent a crew to look for 
me; how the crew had returned disgusted and 
reported that I was sitting on the same rock, 
smoking the same pipe, and fooling with the 
rod, the same as I had been at daylight, and 
when at last their patience had been worn out 
I turned up with a bag and a gad of fish, 
with a surprised look on my face when they had 
demanded, ‘‘What the hades had kept me.” 

The Old Angler said: ‘Never mind, boy. I 
know a bank under which the four-pounders 
grow. They are there all sizes, but the smallest 
is over four pounds.” 

To make a long story short, the Old Angler 
and I made a date for the next season, to 
spend ten days on the banks of the Four 
Pound pool. And this is how it fell out that on 
New Year’s Eve, 1904, the reminder came. 

In January and February, on stormy nights 
when the mercury in its glass would be down 
out of sight and the snow and sleet rattling 
against the window-panes and the frost con- 
gealing the marrow in the bones, I used to go 
trouting at the Four-pound pool—in my mind. 
The rest of the family used to think, as I lay 
off before the fire, pipe in mouth and a far-off 
look in my eyes, that I was suffering from in- 

















digestion. Occasionally a chance word would 
bring me back with a wrench, and I’d realize 
that the frost was intense and that coal was 
still selling at prohibitive prices. A day or so 
after, a business letter would arrive from the 
Old Angler, and always it brought the allusion 
to the Four-pound pool. 

At last the fateful day arrived, the 15th of 
last July. I had arranged fora ten days’ holiday. 
One of the most experienced campers in the 
city had packed ten days’ grub for two and 
dispatched it to the nearest port to our destina- 
tion. After a day’s run I met the Old Angler. 
He had a brand-new tent, two camp beds, a 
first-class guide, and grub enough to see us to 
the Grand falls of the Labrador and back 
again. After a pleasant run of seven miles up 
the Arm in a dory, and a tramp of four more 
up the river, we came to one of the prettiest 
camping grounds in America, and at last was 
our camp pitched on the very edge of the Four 
Pound pool, 

At dawn the following morning we com- 
menced operations, and we were not disap- 
pointed; but I thought I’d take a ramble to the 
salmon pool which our guide informed me 
was a “‘gunshot above.” I made my way 
there, and saw a gem of a long, deep pool, in- 
cased in a steep, rocky setting. I hastened my 
footsteps to the headwaters, just where the 
miniature noisy waterfall blended with and 
was silenced in the bosom of the stately pool. 
A blind man could see this was a likely spot 
indeed, and so in truth it was. I threw across 
the eddy my silver doctor, just to wet it pre- 
paratory to an evening’s fishing, when—swish 
—a fresh run salmon, not an ounce less than 
nine pounds, had gobbled the fly and was 
bouncing and smacking over the whole expanse 
of the pool. When the first excitement had 
died out and I still held him, my pulses throbbing 
with hope, Despair suddenly seized me and 
claimed me for her own—I found a knot in 
my line, and it only two-thirds out; and as if 
this were not sufficient I next realized that I 
had no gaff or landing net to tackle the acrobat, 
even if I ever should get within reach of him. 

Here was I, hooked to a young cyclone, 
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with neither net nor gaff, a knot in my 
line, steep, precipitous sides to the brook, no 
beach, and no hope. I realized that I was up 
against a tough proposition, and settled down 
to reason it out. I kept the knot between the 
reel and the first ring; if I let it through, I knew 
it was good-bye little salmon, quicker than a 
flash. So I played him, and let him run, and 
reeled him in, and let him out again, but always 
kept feeling and feeling, and taking the weight 
of him. 

After a long time, and the exercise of all the 
little wit and patience that had fallen to my 
share in the general distribution, I reeled him 
in near. With one eye on him and another 
along the shore, I discerned a small, triangular 
crevice in the bank with only a few inches of 
water in it. By the judicious use of a little 
diplomacy I at last induced him to enter the 
crevice, which he did unwillingly. I then raised 
his head a little over the water, and held him 
there for a few minutes. He lay still on his 
side. I tightened and shortened my line, till 
at last I got near enough to touch him. I then 
stepped outside of him, dropped the rod, put 
my two hands under him, and threw him about 
six feet up on the bank; then I climbed up 
after him. As I gazed admiringly on his beau- 
tiful proportions, and saw the varying tints 
chase each other over his silvery body, I said 
from the fullness of my heart, ‘‘Well, at last 
you are my own little fish.” 

I caught several others after that, but had 
help at hand to land them; the sport was en- 
joyable, but it had not the zest supplied by 
the tussle with the first nine-pounder. 

After New Years, when the rude old norther 
silences the music of the brooks, and strips the 
trees of their banners, and blots out the beauties 
of the landscape with his icy overalls; when 
the frost is cracking the nails outside and 
everything is dark and cold and dreary, I in- 
tend taking an odd run to have a try for a fish; 
and ’twill cost you nothing, dear reader, if 
you'll accompany me any dreary winter night 
you name, when I go fishing for salmon in the 
Four Pound pool—in my mind. 

W. I. Carroll. 


POND CULTURE OF THE BLACK BASS 


Last month we published in these pages 
under the caption of ‘‘The Breeding Habits of 
the Black Bass,” an extract from Bulletin 
No. 7 (‘The Breeding Habits, Development 
and Propagation of the Black Bass, ” by Jacob 
Reighard, professor of zoology in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan) of the Michigan Fish Com- 
mission, and so well was the article received 
that we are constrained to publish Prof. Reig- 
hard’s treatise on the pond culture of the 
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small-mouthed black bass at the Mill creek 
hatchery of the Michigan fish commission, 
contained in the same bulletin. Of course, 
the bulletin contains much material of especial 
interest to fish culturists that lack of space 
forbids us to publish. With reference to the 
work observed by him at the Mill creek 
hatchery, Prof. Reighard says: 


Pond culture of the black bass is the method — 


peci 

= nd culture as carried on successfully at the Mil) Creek 
tchery of the Michigan Fish Co 

first considered, after which the development of the 

—_- employed and the variations at present in use 
may he taken u In describing the methods in use at 

Mill Creek, as observed by the writer, the two ies 

of black bass” may be most conveniently trea sep- 


aratel 
= Ponds —Seven large ponds are now in use at 
Mill creek. These are either approximately square 
or elongated. They vary in dimensions from 50 x 80 
to 150 x 200 feet. The total area of all the ponds 
is approximately 1.25 acres. In their present form 
these ponds are merely excavations, with sides and 
bottoms of the nat sand, They are constructed 
on the model of a natural lake. At the center of the 
nd is a bowl-like excavation, in which the water 
is about six feet deep. is known as the kettle. 
From the edge of the kettle asatly to the - the 
water is uniformly of about two feet dept Sur- 
rounding the central deep water there is t 2 on all 
sides an area of shallow water. The nage over this 
shallow area may be called the terrace. From a 
outer edge of the terrace the water shallows abru ~~ ~ f 
and in from two to four feet the shore line is reac 
The terrace is from ten to twenty feet wide, and on the 
average the kettle has an area of about one-sixth 


that of the Water is supplied to the ponds 
from Mill creek by means of a twelve-inch pipe, 
carried from a dam situated some ‘eueive hun feet 


from the hatchery. This pipe enters a catch " 
or water tank, of wooden staves set into the und, 
and from this is distributed to the ponds Grose three 
feed pipes. One of these runs to an isolated pond 
separated from the remaining six ponds by the 
creek and not shown in the figure. The water in this 
pond discharges directly into the creek. The re- 
maining six ponds are in two series of three 
ponds each. To he series extends a feed pipe and 
the water flows from this into the first pond of the 
series and therice eres pan other Bays ponds (each 
lower than the prec eding) and into the creek, From 
the middle pond (No. 4) of one of the series water passes 
to three small experimental ponds and from this 
through a larger experimental pond and thence 
into the creek. Thus but one of the ponds in 
each series has an independent water supply, and 
of the remaining ponds all but two receive water 
which has already passed through one or more ponds. 

The water entering a pond, whether directly from 
the feed pipe or from another pond, passes into a 
sluicebox. e box is about four feet wide and is 
deep enough to extend from the level of the und to 
end ne pond Dot ~y-m feross it is a partition of movable 


= Go The water entering on one 
oe of ation Ils the space on that side, flows 
over the partition as over a dam and f 


six to twelve 
inches to the level of the pond. By removing or 
~- ALE. un Se tat Pat “ the fall may be 
regulated. The fall serves to op i mall fish from 
leaving the pond through the Fre ben yt at the 
same time aerates the water. At its exit from the 
sluicebox the water passes through a rack or screen 
which excludes the larger fish. 

The ——— leaves the YY through a similar sluice- 
box, first thro @ screen or rack, then over 
slash yoards, thence either directly into another pond, 
or through a pipe to a sluicebox through which it 
enters another pond or through a pipe which 
charges into the creek. Where small ponds are 
to be supplied from larger ones a pipe having 
form of an inverted siphon or U-tube is used. The 
water enters the screened bottom of a box about 
. foot square =e two feet pot -T one 80 to placed that its 

upper edge p above high 
water level. yn passes upward i, rs box, ena B - 
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into a shallow trough from which it passes downward 
into the feed pipe. The feed pipe turns upward at 
its other end to a point a few inches above the water 
level, and the water leaves it by a shallow trough and 
falls into the pond below. By this device the cool 
water is drawn from the bottom of the larger pond 
and enters above the water level of the smaller pond. 
In all the ponds it is possible to draw water down 
only far enough to expose the terrace. The kettle 
can be emptied only by pumping or dipping out the 
water. 

In addition to the supply of creek water, the ponds 
are provided with spring water, introduced under 
gravity pressure from a spring which yields thirty- 
two gallons per minute. his is carried only to the 
uppermost pond of each of the series, and into the 
hatchery, where it supplies the hatching jars and re- 
taining tanks. Mill Creek runs through a farming 
country. It is fed by many springs and brooks, but 
is likely to become extremely turbid after heavy 
rains. At such times the water in the ponds becomes 
also highly turbid. The degree of turbidity has not 
been determined, and varies so much that a determina- 
tion of it at any one time could have little value. The 
turbidity is sometimes so great as to form a deposit 
one-half inch thick on the pond bottom in a single 
night. When the water has had time to settle it be- 
comes perfectly clear and has no noticeable color. 
The creek water has a hardness of 16.4. 

The temperature varies greatly during the twenty- 
four hours. The creek is ow and runs through 
an open ay so that on bright days its water 
becomes warm through the action of the sun. With 
the setting of the sun the water is rapidly cooled, 
partly by radiation and convection, but ney 
chiefly because of the large volume of cold water 
entering the creek from the numerous spring brooks 
which feed it. he daily variations of the tem- 

ture of the creek water are illustrated by the 


1898, 5 pril 18th (a sunny day), 46° F. at 7 a. m.; 
57° F. at 6 p. m.; 11° variation. 





1898, April 19th (a cloudy day), 51° F. at 7 a. u. 
56° F. at 6 p. m.; 5° variation. 

1898, May Ist (a sunny day), 49° F. at 7 a. m.; 62° 
F. at 6 p. m.; 13° variation. 

From the turbid water there is deposited a layer 
of -¥ loam which covers the whole bottom of the 
ponds and soon becomes very thick. This bottom 
soil supports a rich growth of water plants. This 
growth consists chiefly of four species, Elodea can- 
adensis Mchz. and a variety of Chara foetida, with a 
considerable amount of Potamogeton foliosus Raf. 
and a small amount of Cera tophyllum demersum, 
There is an occasional Sagittaria and a few Nymphaea, 
but no other plants than the four first mentioned are 
present in sufficient abundance to be of practical 
consequence. In May and later these four form a 
dense growth over nearly the whole terrace in all 
the ponds and also cover the bottom of the kettle. In- 
deed, one cannot reach the bottom with a vertical net 
without first clearing away the vegetation. That 
this abundance of vegetation is due to the richness 
of the bottom soil is shown by the fact that over 
a part of one of the experimental ponds which has a 
cement bottom there is practically no plant growth, 
while in another pond, in which there remains a con- 
siderable area of an original board bottom, there 
is only a very sparse growth of plants over the boarded 
area. When the ponds are cleaned in the fall it is 
the custom to remove the vegetation and a part of 
the sediment accumulated from the turbid water. 
Over the small areas where there is cement or board 
on the bottom, the sediment is wholly removed, while 
over the rest of the ponds only the superficial two or 
four inches is removed. When the growth of the 
next season starts it finds, therefore, a much thinner 
accumulation of sediment over the boarded or ce- 
mented bottom areas than elsewhere, and over these 
there is consequently a sparser growth of plants, 

In addition to the larger aquatic plants there is at 
times a considerable growth of a filamentous 
(a Spirogyra), whose dense masses sometimes 
the water and interfere with the movements of the 








FIG. B.—SCREENED NEST BOX FOR LARGE-MOUTHED BASS. THE SCREENED BOXES ARE SHOWN AT THE 
RIGHT AND LEFT. THE ONE AT THE RIGHT SHOWS THE SLIDING FRAME LEANING AGAINST 
IT BUT IS WITHOUT THE STRIPS OF WIRE CLOTH. THE SAME NESTS WITH 
GRAVEL IN THE BOTTOM ARE USED FOR SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. AT 
THE CENTER IS SHOWN AN ORDINARY SHIELDED NEST FRAME 
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FIG. A.—AT THE LEFT IS SHOWN THE IRON FRAME OF THE FRY RETAINER; AT THE RIGHT IS THE 


RETAINER COMPLETED BY COVERING WITH CHEESE CLOTH. 


IN THE CENTER 


IS A FRAME OF A LYDELL SHIELDED NEST 


young fish to such an extent that it is necessary 
to remove them with a seine or rake. 

These ponds support, in the spring, an abundance 
of small erustacea—Cladocera and Copepoda. The 
species have not been determined, It has not been 
found possible by reason of the abundance of the 
vegetation to secure even an approximate measure 
of the abundance of these forms, which make the 
first food of the young bass. The vegetation prevents 
the use of a net, while the mat rial collected by the 
plankton pump is so contaminated with vegetable 
debris that a volumetric measurement of it is of little 
value. It can be said only that the small crustacea 
are exceedingly abundant. In addition to them 
there is among the aquatic plants an abundance of 
insect larvae and of small snails, while along the shores 
may be seen shoals of young Corixa. 

'b. The Brood Fish are all wild fish and were taken 
with the hook, The fish are usually taken in the fall, 
and breed without difficulty the following spring. 
In the spring of 1903 two of the ponds were supplied 
with fish taken in March of that year. By the first 
of May these fish were feeding regularly, They re- 
mained in good condition, and up to the date of writ- 
ing (July 26th) none of them had died. In spite of 
their apparently healthy condition none of them had 
spawned. The ovaries in_ seve specimens ex- 
amined were found to be fully developed and well 
filled with eggs that seemed to be nearly ripe. The 
failure of the fish to spawn can be attributed only 
to the effect on them of handling and of the new con- 
ditions in which “ found themselves. The effect 
on the breeders of failure to spawn when the ova 
are ripe can be determined only by experience. Ob- 
viously, however, small-mouthed bass intended for 
—- breeders should be taken in the fall rather than 

fore spawning in the s ring. 

About four hundred breeders are usually kept in 
the ponds; that is, about three hundred to each acre 
of water surface. 

The feeders are fed on live minnows, whenever these 
are to be had. In the fall these are seined from the 
neighboring streams, where they are found in large 
numbers. Thus, species of Notropis, Fundulus, Cam- 

toma, Semotilus, Rhinichthys, etc., are obtained. 

ey are kept in one of the larger ponds, reserved 
for the purpose, and are there fed on bread. The 
minnows are seined from the pond as wanted or taken 
with the dip net, and in order to avoid the introduction 
live minnows into the pond, are allowed to die be- 
fore they are thrown to the fish. Beginning in Sep- 


tember, minnows are fed until the fish stop feeding 
and begin to hibernate. Then a considerable number 
of live minnows is placed in the pond so that the fish 
may find them as soon as they begin to feed in the 
spring. When the ice leaves the ponds in the spring, 
feeding with minnows is resumed. Just before the 
spawning season the ponds are drawn down in order 
to place the artificial nests in position. At that time 
all minnows are seined from the ponds, since their 
presence is believed to annoy the ——e fish. Dur- 
ing the spawning season the fish are not fed, but after 
it they are again fed on minnows until the supply is 
exhausted. This happens about the middle of June, 
when the water in the ponds becomes warm and the 
minnows no longer thrive. In order to further insure 
a supply of small fish to be used as food, large numbers 
of suckers of several species are taken in Grand river 
in the spring, and their eggs are artificially fertilized 
and placed in Mill creek at the hatchery. Later, 
thousands of yong qacless seined from a neighboring 
pond into which their parents were introduced some 
years ago, are also placed in Mill creek. The young 
suckers appear to find abundant food in the sediment- 
covered creek bottom, and in the fall they are seined 
in immense numbers and fed to the stock bass. They 
are then about two inches long. 

When the supply of minnows is exhausted in June, 
and from that time until September, the breeders are 
fed on liver. This is cut into slices about half an inch 
thick, and these are then cut into strips about six 
inches long and an inch wide. These strips 
are then thrown over the water a few at a time, with 
a@ motion like that used in skipping stones. As they 
strike the water they are given a wriggling motion, 
not unlike that of a worm, and are then readily taken 
by the fish. The fish have refused to take liver fed 
to them in other forms. , 

Black basg do not take liver in any form, by prefer- 
After they have taken all the liver they will eat, 
they will then, if minnows are thrown to them, again 
feed eagerly. It is believed at this station that 
they do not thrive indefinitely on liver, and that when 
thus fed they are in poor condition in the winter when 
they begin to hibernate. In the spring there is not 
time for them to get into good condition between the 
end of the hibernating season and the spawning time. 
A large proportion of the produced by liver-fed 
fish have been found to die before or soon after hatching. 
Thus, of eleven nests made by small-mouthed bass 
at Cascade in 1896, all contained eggs, but of these 
only three produced fry. In the other eight nests the 
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eggs died and were then abandoned by the male. This 
has been attributed to the too-continuous feeding of 
liver and to the co’ uent poor condition of the 
parent fish, which ted in ailack of vigor in 
their sexual products. Whether this is or is not the 
case can be determined only by carefully controlled 
experiments carried out in ponds set aside for that 
purpose. At any rate, by the method of fee 
described, the breeders are apparently in excellent 
condition at the beginning of winter, and since the 
feeding of minnows is resumed in the spring, they 
on ae to the spawning season in the same 
condition, 

c. Breeding Operations. 1. Preparation of the 
Ponds.—In the fall (October) the water is drawn out of 
all the ponds until the terrace is fully e By 
means of a rake the plant growth is then removed 
from the terrace and kettle and i away. e 
rake used is of wood; its back is abcut eight feet long, 
with teeth eighteen inches long, one and one-half inches 
in diameter and spaced five inches apart. One man 
holds the rake in position while a second pulls it from 
the center of the pond to shore by means of a rope. 

When the plants have been removed the upper layer 
of the accumulated sediment to the depth of from 
two to four inches is scraped up and car away. 
Such fingerling bass as may have been overlooked 
earlier in the season are now from four to six inches 
long. As the plants are raked out they escape from 
among them and pass into the kettle with the back- 
flowing water. From here they are taken with a fine 
seine, after first removing the old bass with a coarse 
seine, and are planted. __ 

2. Sorting the Stock Fish—The ponds are now 
allowed to refill with water and are not again disturbed 
until spring. At the end of March or early in April 
the ponds are again drawn down so as to expose the 
terrace. The stock bass are now seined and sorted 
in such a way that there shall be in each pond about 
forty es to each sixty females. Experience at this 
hatchery has shown (Lydell, 1902) that if there is an 
excess of male fish they fight for the possession of the 
females, with the result that many fish are injured 
and many nests destroyed. It is said to have some- 
times‘ happened that male fish which had not suc- 
ceeded in mating, have gone about from nest to nest in 
bands attacking the owners of the nests and destroy- 
ing the nests themselves. Whether this is done in 
order to feed on the eggs, or in satisfaction of the 
natural nest building instinct remains to be determined. 
Whatever the cause, the difficulty is obviated if there 
is an excess of female fish, for in that case every male 
is suppli ith at least one mate, and each is too busy 
caring for his nest and young brood to occupy him- 
self much.with fighti Since a single male may re- 
ceive more than one female into his nest the excess 
of females does no harm and it is probable that or- 
dinarily every female finds an opportunity to lay 


her eggs. 

No external differences between the male and 
female of the black bass have been detected and it is 
ordinarily not possible to distinguish them, except 
by dissection. At the breeding season, or just before 
it, the distension of the female with eggs makes it pos- 

ible to distingui the sexes in most cases, 

The forefinger oe against the ventral surface 
of the fish several inches in front of the vent causes 
the position of the ovaries to be indicated by two 
rounded thickened ridges, one on either side of the 

r. If these fai! P Sogo the fish is considered 

a male. The method is by no means infallible— 

and no doubt frequently young females are sorted as 

es. is must result at times in a greater excess 

of females than was intended, but it may be doubted 

whether such excess is harmful. It might result at 

most in the failure of a certain number of females to 
spawn. 

3. Placing the Artificial Nests—When the fish 
have been sorted the artificial nests are placed in po- 
sition. These are the invention of Mr. Lydell (Lydeli, 
702) and my | be called the — shielded nests. The 
nest frame has the form of a cubical box, without 
either bottom or top and with two contiguous sides 
four inches high, while the other two are sixteen 
inches high. The four-inch sides and the corresponding 
part of the higher sides are of inch stuff, while the re- 
mainder of the her sides is of half-inch material, 
The frame is strengthened at the corners by two- 
inch-wide strips of inch stuff. These nest frames 
are placed on the terrace in rows which are parallel 
to the shore and extend about the entire pend. The 
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first row is place‘ eight or ten feet from shore: 

second is oimaed six or eight feet further from i. 
than the first and parallel to it. Usually but two rows 
are placed in a pond and these are enough to occupy 
the width of the terrace, but in cases where the terrace 
is broad a third row is added about six feet inside the 
second. In each row the frames are about twenty-five 
feet apart and they are so placed that they alternate 
with the frames in the next row, that is, the frames 
in each row are placed half way between those in the 
adjacent rows. There is thus one frame to each 
150 square feet of suitable bottom. Each frame 
is so placed that the angle joining its two low sides 
poate toward the kettle or center of the pond. The 
Tames are set tly on the level bottom where the 
water will be about two feet deep. Each thus ep- 
closes an area of the bottom two feet on each side and 
eachis now filled with gravel to the upper edge of its low 
sides. The gravel should be pote selected so as to 
be like that preferred by the fish for its natural nest. 
It should consist of pebbles of three or four inches in 
diameter and s er, with a good admixture of sand, 
Across the e formed by the two high sides of each 
frame is now laid a board and on this a heavy stone, 
The nest is then complete. The board affords some 
shade, while the stone prevents the nest frame from 
floating when the pond is filled with water, which is 
at once admit 5 

The shielded nests, besides affording shelter to 
the male fish so that he is less disturbed by what takes 
place on shore, prevents his seeing the fish on ad- 
jacent nests and thus pfevents much of the fighting 
that would go on between males if unshielded nests 
were p so close together. The idea of the shielded 
nest was suggested by the observation that natural 
nests are usually built in shielded situations against 
the bank or near stumps or logs and that, in general 
nests are much nearer together when so Tocated 
that their occupants are unable to see one another than 
when located in open water. The Mill Creek ex- 
perience with this form of nest is believed to show 
that it greatly lessens the fighting among males oc- 
cupying adjacent nests. This is probably not due 
merely to the fact that the fish see one another less 
frequently. The shielded nest is conspicuous and 
detached, so that a fish in or near it has the air of 

ing at home in his own castle and is presumably 
less likely to be attacked by a neighboring Esh than-he 
would be over a less conspicuous nest, over which 
he might be taken for a marauder. 

4. Control of Ponds During the Breeding Season.— 
With a water supply of more uniform quality probably 
the breeding ponds would require no further attention 
until the young Sos were ready to leave their nests. 
At Mill Creek it has been pointed out that extraordinary 
variations occur in the temperature of the water and 
in its turbidity. Either a low temperature or great 
turbidity of the water is likely to prove fatal to the 
eggs or the young bass. In order to keep the tem- 
perature as uniform as possible the temperature of 
the ponds is taken at intervals and whenever, during 
cold weather or toward night it falls to about 60° F., 
owing to cold water entering from the creek, the 
water from the creek is shut off and the ponds are 
permitted to remain without running water until such 
time as the creek water in warms up. Usually, 
during the coldest weather that occurs, the water must 
be shut off about 9 Pp. m. and not again turned on until 
noon of the following day. By this method the tem- 
perature of the pond water need not vary more than 
1° F. between6p.m.and a.m. At the temperatures 
which then prevail the fish do not appear to suffer 
at all from the lack of running water. 

The iy of the ponds is controlled in the 
same way. Whenever the pond water is seen to be 
extremely turbid the creek water is shut off. Tur- 
bidity of the creek water frequently makes it neces- 
sary to shut it off from the ponds for several days 
at atime. The water in the ponds may then become 
very low —- seepage. At such times the spring 
water is allowed to enter in order to keep the ponds 
at a more nearly constant level. During cold weather 
the spring water, on account of its low temperature, 
cannot be used in this way, and it then sometimes 
happens that the water in the ponds becomes very 
low before it is safe to introduce either creek or spring 
water. At such times there is probably always & 
certain risk that the water may become so low that 
the males will leave the nests and the will perish. 
As a matter of fact the coincidence of long continued 
turbidity in the creek water and cold weather bas 
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never yet brought the water in the Mill Creek ponds 
to so low a level that the,bassjhave been driven from 
their nests. A layer of clay placed in the pond bottom 
when the pondis made would prevent seepage and 
make it possible to maintain the water level under 
all circumstances. That a failure to control the tem- 
perature and turbidity of the water in the breeding 
nds may result disastrously to the eggs and you 
Reh, is indicated by the following experience at Mi 
Creek: 
**In 1899, when the bass had made their nests and 
the had been laid it often happened that shortl 
th ter the temperature of the water fell so muc 
during the night (to 50° F.) that the bass dese 
their nests and remained away for several days. 
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of two hoops each two and one-half feet in diameter, 
and heldjtogether by four straight pieces so that the 
whole forms a cylinder two and one-half feet long, of 
which the hoops are the ends. The side pieces pro- 
jectathree inches beyond the hoop at one end and 
are pointed at thatend. The cheese cloth is sewn into 
a cylinder, with hemmed ends and is then pulled over 
the band iron frame, sewn fast to the ring at one end, 
and tied to the projecting ends of the side pieces at the 
opposite end. Whenja nest is found on which the 
young fry are aboutgto rise the stone and board are 
removed from the top and the nest frame, which then 
floats, is removed. his,leaves the gravel of the nest 
onthe pond bottom with the young fry onit. The fry 
retainer is at once placed about this gravel so as to 





FIG. C.—PAN CONTAINING 2,000 SMALL-MOUTHED BASS FRY READY FOR TRANSFER TO SHIPPING CAN 


When they returned the eggs were dead. They 
then cleaned out the nests and made preparation 
to start in with new females. Injthe sameiway 
the recen' hatched fry,{while still on the}bottom 
of the nest, have been’found dead after they had been 
deserted by the parent fish o to fall of the tem- 

ture of the water to 48° or 50° F. The sediment 

m the creek water, after a rain storm, was also 
accountable for the destruction of eggs as well as 
of young fry. This sediment was sometimes deposited 
to rong he of one-half inch in a single,night. This 
caused the parent fish to leave the nest and ed all 
eggs and fry under a week old. to these two 
causes, out of a hundred nests in which were 
laid, only about one-third brought the fry to the stage 
where they were able to leave the nest. The 
and fry on the other two-thirds of the nests perish 
owing to fluctuation in the temperature of the water and 
to deposit of sediment.” (L.) There can be but 
little doubt that the losses above referred to are to be 
attributed to low temperature and turbidity of the 
water, and yet, without control experiments, this 
cannot be positively asserted. Similar losses have 
occurred where the water was neither cold nor turbid. 
The precise degree of cold and turbidity that can be 
endured by bass is capable of expérimental de- 
termination and ob determination should be made, 
During the season of 1903 not enough small-mouthed 
bass eggs were available for the purpose. 

5. Screening the Nests.—Aside from control of the 
temperature and turbidity of the water, the breeding 
ponds require no care until the young fish are about 
read¥ to rise from the nest bottom. As this time 
approaches, the nests are visited occasionally with a 
light, flat-bottomed boat and the s of develop- 
ment of the eggs or fry examined by taking up a few of 
them with a glass dipping tube. hese nests in which 
the young fry have amd to turn black and in which 
they are thus known to be about to swim up are then 
surrounded by a screen of cheese cloth—a fry retainer 
(Fig. A) the invention of Mr. Lydell. , consists 
of an iron frame and a covering of cheese cloth. The 
frame is made of band iron seven-eighths of an inch 
wide and one-eighth of an inch thi It is f 


enclose the fry. The pointed ends of the side pieces 
of band iron were originally intended to be imbedded 
in the bottom when! the screen was put in place so 
as tojhold it in position. | This wen founda tobe im- 
possible.in practice and unnecessary, and the screens 
are now placed with the projecting ends of the side 
pieces/pointing upward, as shown at the right in Fi 
A. ° tion is usually performed from a flat- 
bottomed t. e water enclosed within the.re- 
tainer contains an abundance of small crustacea, 
which serve the fry for food for a considerable time, 
until they are shipped. If this supply becomes 
exhausted it may be renewed by taking crustacea from 
the adjacent pond with a tow net and placing them in 
the retainers. 

In removing the wooden nest frame and placing the 
fry retainer in position, there is more or less di 
turbance and considerable roiling of the water. This 
kills a few of the young and when the retainer 
is in place a few fry will usually be found to have been 
left on the outside of it. To overcome these difficulties 
Mr. Lydell has devised a combined nest and fry 
retainer—or what may be called a screened nest 
(Fig. B, right and left). This is a box two feet square 
on one end and three feet high. There is no to 
and one side is formed by a sliding frame filled wi 
brass wire netting of a fineness of thirty-two meshes 
to the inch. On the three other sides, at a distance of 
twenty inches from the bottom of the box, are inserted 
horizontal strips of wire netting three inches wide 
(Fig. B, left). Boxes are also used without the strips 
of wire cloth (Fig. B, right). Before these screened 
nests are placed in position on the terrace, the sliding 
frame is removed. The nests are then put in po- 
sition and the bottom of the box is filled with gravel, 
which serves to weight it and hold it in position, so 
that it is not necessary to place a stone on to of it. 
If the nests are for large-mouthed bass a 
of fibre is inserted as shown in the .. The top 
of the box projects about six inches above the surface 
of the water. There is thus formed a nest shielded 
on three sides instead of on two. The open side and 
the strips of wire cloth on the other sides give i 
portunity for the circulation of water through 
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nest. When the fry afe ready to rise from the nest, 
the open side of the box is closed by sliding into it 
the frame covered with wire cloth. This is accom- 
plished without disturbing the fry or roiling the 
water and the fry remain in the box until ready to 
ship. A number of these screened nests were used at 
Mill Creek during the season of 1903—and proved 
to be entirely satisfactory at that time.* 
6. Collecting and Shipping o- is the practice 
at Mill Creek to ship’ most of the small-mouthed 
fry within a few days after they swim up. Armed 
with a hand net of fine bobbinet and a large pan or 
tub a man wades or goes with a boat from one retainer 
to another until he has collected the desired number 
of fry. The larger part of the fry in a retainer may 
be anes by a few dips of the net, but a certain 
number of the fry take refuge in the weeds at the 
bottom so that it is necessary to collect several times 
in succession from each retainer before all the fry are 
collected. They may now be placed at once in the 
shipping cans or held in a cheese cloth screen set in 
the pond until it is desired to ship them. For holding 
the fry a screen is used which is identical with the 
fry retainer, except that it is provided with a bottom. 
In transferring the fry to the shipping cans those 
intended for a single can are first placed in a tin pan 
in order to estimate their number. The estimates 
are always made by the same person who by repeatedly 
counting out two thousand fry into a pan of a given 
size with a certain amount of water has become expert 
in judging when the pan contains that number. (See 


Fig. C.) 

Bach pan of two thousand is transferred to a sep- 
arate can for shipment. ng shipment the water 
in the cans is + at between 60° F. and 70° F., 
by renewal or by the use of ice, and grated by pouring 
when necessary. If the temperature of the water 
is reduced below 50° F. the fry die. 

7. Raising Fingerlings.—The use of the fry retainer 
as above described is not merely a convenience, it 
is a necessity if it is desired to ship small-mouthed 
bass as fry. If the fry are permitted to leave the 
nest they form a swarm which is guarded by the male 

h. This swarm is large, covering an area from 
fifteen to thirty feet in diameter and the fry are loosely 

gregated. They do not swim — er in one 
direction after the manner of a school of large-mouthed 
fry, but the individual fry move about in the swarm 
independently or in small groups. If the attempt 
be made to capture the fry of such a swarm with a 
hand net, very few are obtained, while the most of 
the swarm disappears among the water plants. If 
it is attempted to capture the swarm with a seine, 
the fry at once scatter and hide among the water 
plants. For this reason a fry retainer is necessary if it is 
desired to ship fry. If it is desired to ship fingerlings, 
the fry may be allowed to leave the nest and to grow 
into fingerlings in the pond in which they were hatched, 
and in which the adult fish still remain. Early in July 
when the young fish have reached a length of between 
two and three inches, they no longer escape the seine, 
and may be taken and shipped. Those which remain 
in the pond are captured in the fall, when the ponds 
are cleaned. At that time they are from four to six 
inches long. Doubtless a certain number of the 
fingerlings thus reared in ponds with the adult fish 
are destroyed by the adults, yet the plant growth is 
so dense and the area of shallow water so large that the 
destruction is not as great as might be supposed. 

The following experiment at Mill Creek illustrates 
this: ‘‘In May, 1899, in a pond 45x50 feet were 
one hundred adult small-mouthed bass. On June 
7, 5,000 large-mouthed fry were counted and placed 
in this pond. The old bass were kept well fed with 
liver and minnows. On July 5, 2,000 of the fry, then 
one and one-half inches long, were removed with a 
seine; on July 6, 500; on July 11, 497; on July 15, 170; 
on July 19, 785—making a total of 3,952. Probably 
not all the young fish were taken in the seine. At 
any rate the destruction from all causes in about 
six weeks was only about twenty per cent.—and this 
does not indicate any considerable destruction of 
young bass by the adults.” (L.) 

On several occasions as many fingerlings have been 
taken from such a pond as there were of fry known 


*Notre.—In the season of 1904 the screened nests 
were less successful than the shielded nests and their 
use has been now abandoned. 


to be put into it. The practice of leaving fry in the 
ye | with adults is, however, only followed at Mill 

eek because of a lack of special rearing ponds. At 
this station a certain number of fingerlings are raised 
in ponds to which the fry are transferred from the 
fry retainers and which contain no other fish. All 
fingerlings find their own food in the ponds and re- 
eated examination of the stomachs has shown that 
‘ood is present in abundance. 


NEW CLUB FOR NEW YORK ANGLERS 


On November 21 last, there was held in 
the offices of FreLD AND STREAM a meeting 
of enthusiastic amateur anglers who real- 
ized the need in New York City of an or- 
ganization devoted to the interests of the 
angling fraternity. The matter had been 
discussed but a few times previously by the 
promoters, who decided to act promptly, ask 
a few anglers to meet with them and ascertain 
what could be done toward gathering to- 
gether all the well-known amateurs in town 
and organizing a club. Nearly all those 
asked to come responded in person on the 
appointed evening, and the result was that 
after a brief discussion of topics of general 
interest, it was proposed to elect temporary 
officers. This was done, Mr. Robert B. 
Lawrence being chosen temporary chairman 
and Perry D. Frazer acting secretary. It 
was proposed to make the new club as broad 
as possible, with a view toward holding 
fly and bait-casting contests, regular meetings, 
at which all amateur anglers of the city and 
vicinity could be drawn together pn common 
ground for the interchange of ideas, the 
discussion of matters of peculiar interest 
to them, the swapping of yarns, and in fact, 
a brotherhood of the followers of Izaak Walton. 
Before adjournment a date was set for another 
meeting, and notices were sent to all amateurs 
whose addresses were known by their friends 
present. 

The date of the second meeting was Novem- 
ber 28, and the place the Hotel St. Denis. 
The night was a very unfavorable one, the 
rain falling steadily and a high wind blowing, 
but despite all that a goodly number of anglers 
were present. : The meeting was called to order 
by Mr. Lawrence, who stated the purpose 
which had drawn these devotees to the angle 
together, and asked the pleasure of those 
present. 

The question of a name was then brought 
up, and it was unanimously decided to call 
the organization The Anglers Club of New 
York. The next thing was the appointment 
by the chair of a committee of four to draft 
a@ constitution. It was moved and carried 
that Mr. Lawrence become a member of 
this committee, and the chair appointed 
Chancellor G. Levison, Edward Cave and 
G. M. L. LaBranche to act with him. 

It was the sense of the meeting that amateurs 
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only should become active members, hold 
office in the club or become members of com- 
mittees, but that pérsons identified with the 
fishing tackle trade might be elected to mem- 
bership, either associate or active, as might 
be decided on at a later date, subject to the 
action of the membership committee. 

The third meeting was held at the home 
of James D. Smith, 51 West Eighty-Sixth 
street, the night of December 12, when the 
committee appointed to draft a constitution 
reported and this matter was taken up as the 
first order of business, and the constitution 
adopted, section by section, with such changes 
as seemed best. Among the provisions that 
may be of interest to anglers intending to 
join the new club, the following may be 
mentioned : 

The annual meeting will be held on the 
second Tuesday in January in each year, at 
which time there shall be elected a president, 
a vice-president, a treasurer, a secretary, and 
three members who, with these officers, shall 
constitute the executive committee; 
committee of five on admissions. 

The initiation fee was placed at $5, and 
annual dues at $5, payable in advance from 
the beginning of the club’s fiscal year, the 
second Tuesday in January. Within thirty 
days after his election every member-elect 
must sign the constitution and pay his initiation 
fee and dues, or his election will be void. 

No person engaged in market shooting, or 
fishing, guiding, teaching the art of casting, 
or the manufacture or sale of fishing tackle 
or sporting goods, is eligible to election as an 
active, voting member, but may be elected 
an associate member. members 
cannot vote, hold office, or constitute part of 
& quorum at any meeting. 

Officers were then elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Robert B. Lawrence; vice-president, 
Milton H. Smith; treasurer, Gonzalo Poey; 
secretary, Perry D. Frazer; executive com- 
mittee, these officers and Edward Cave, C. G. 
Levison and Jehn E. Bullwinkle; committee 
on admission, G. M. L. LaBranche, 30 Broad 
street, chairman, Edward B. Price, Dr. 
R. J. Held, James D. Smith and Charles 
Stepath. 

The executive committe 
to have the club incorporated under the 
laws of the state. The next mecting will be 
held the second Tuesday in January at 8 
o’clock p.m. Officers for the fiscal year will then 
be elected. 

In view of the fact that the fly and bait- 
casting records of the various clubs through- 
out the United States have never been pub- 
lished side by side, and much confusion exists, 
Mr. Frazer has undertaken to compile all 
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obtainable record scores made in the club 
contests and open tournaments. All of the 
records made in Madison Square Garden 
since the first Sportsmen’s Show was held in 
1895, and all of the records of the old National 
Rod and Reel Association are obtainable, 
and will be spread on the records of the new 
club. The secretary requests that the sec- 
retaries of the Kalamazoo, San Francisco, 
Chicago, and other clubs send him the record 
scores made by their respective members; 
promising, if this be done, that he will com- 
pile all obtainable records and publish them 
in the sportsmen’s publications of the United 
States for the benefit of the angling fraternity. 
In fly-casting record scores the weight of rod 
should be given, and whether club or open 
event. In giving bait-casting scores it should 
be stated whether rubber frog or wooden 
weight was used, and whether club or open 
event. Length and weight of rod, whether 
with or against the wind, and any other data 


of interest should be given, if possible. Such 
records, published together, will be inval- 


uable for purposes of comparison. The co- 
operation of all clubs is urgently requested. 
PENNSYLVANIA FISHERIES REPORT 

At the quarterly meeting of the department 
of fisheries of Pennsylvania, a report was read 
by Commissioner W. E. Meehan showing 
the fish cultural and fish protective work 
for the calendar year. The following is 
an abstract: 

Total number of fish hatched and distributed, 
141,527,128, of which 16,873,771 were game 


fish; 124,653,357 were food fish. Among the 
game fish were: Brook trout, 7,420,805; 


cut-throat trout, 70,000; lake trout, 1,000,000; 
black bass, 24,486; other game fish, 8,358,480, 
including 8,350,000 pickerel. Among the food 
fish are included 90,900 frogs. The principal 
food fish hatched were: White fish, 34,439,- 
000; lake herring, 22,840,000; wall-eyed pike, 
51,300,000; blue 9,450,000; shad, 
3,790,000; white 2,125,000; yellow 
perch, 174,750. 

The appropriation available for the year 
was $20,000. The number of hatcheries 
in full or in partial operation on December 
1, six. The number turning out the fish 
numerated above, five. Number of hatcheries 
located but not built, two. Total, eight. 
Total number authorized by the legislature, 
nine. Number of acres actually required for 
hatchery purposes, 133, including the two 
sites not yet occupied. Number of hatching 
houses, eight. Number of batteries, five. 
Number of jars available, 1,224; 760 McDonald, 
252 Downing, 212 Meehan. Total number of 
hatchery troughs for eggs and fry, 540; 414 
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inside and 126 outside. Also eleven nursery 
ponds, each with a capacity of four times a single 
outside trough. ‘Total capacity of hatchery 
troughs for brook trout from 12,000,000 to 
15,000,000. Number of breeding ponds in the 
hatcheries, 117. 

On December 1, for the first time in the 
history of fish culture in Pennsylvania, all the 
hatching houses contained eggs, the total 
number being 67,101,000, or beyond 7,000,000 
in excess of the same time last year. Of the 
eggs in the hatcheries, 11,545,000 are brook 
trout. 

During the year the fish wardens made 
530 arrests for violation of the fish laws. 
They secured 430 convictions before the 
justices of the peace and the imposition of 
$11,993.50. Of the 430 convictions, eighty- 
nine defendants took appeals and of the 100 
cases discharged by the justices of the peace, 
the department took five appeals. 

During the year three cases relating to il- 
legal fishing were decided by the Supreme 
Court, the department of fisheries winning two 
and losing one, the last being purely on a 
technical point. 


THE FISH WORLD ABROAD 
¥ROGS IN FISH-PONDS; ARE THEY HARMFUL? 

This question has been brought up anew 
for discussion in recent numbers of the Fischer- 
ei-Zeitung, by a note of a contributor whose 
testimony is favorable to the frogs. From 
the report of the manager of a large fish- 
breeding establishment, he quotes this pas- 
‘Since the frog has been often: rep- 
resented in the fish journals as a noxious enemy 
of fish fry, 1 tried an experiment in three 
trout-ponds, each ten meters long and two 
wide and stocked with 15,000 fry. 
In each pond I placed five fine specimens 
of the green water-frog. Here they surely had 
a good chance to catch and eat. I have since 
fished out and examined all the frogs, but 
found no fishes in any of them—only boat- 
bugs, a few larger beetles, and some larve. 
Irom this and my earlier observations J can 
only say that the dreaded frog is rather ben- 
eficial than injurious.”’ 

This has brought out the testimony of eight 
other German fish-culturists. 

At Prinzenthal, where they have trout 
ponds measuring each about seven hundred 
square yards, and each stocked in the spring 
with 10,000 trout fry, left to subsist on the 
natural food, they have found frogs to be very 
destructive. On one occasion, out of thirteen 
large frogs, nine were found to have trout 
in their stomachs, in all fifty-six trout fry, 
about one and one-half inches long. One 
frog had thirteen trout in his stomach and 
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another h::l swallowed a trout four inches 
long, the tuil sticking out of his mouth while 
he digested the head. An instance is also 
adduced of frogs eating carp. 

The second witness details some observa- 
tions of his on frogs in carp ponds. In 1897 
he made the first researches. The first speci- 
men dissected was taken out of the midst of 
some young carp, but its stomach, which 
showed remains of beetles, flies, gnats and other 
creatures, contained not a single fish. He then 
opened thirty more frogs taken from his 
ponds and with the same result. So he 
concludes that the frog is a wholly harmless 
animal. 

Witness number three, the manager of a 
fish establishment at Thalmuble, where, he 
says, the croakers occur in colossal numbers, 
in spite of great and long-continued efforts to 
fence them out and destroy them, was at last 
impelled in a moment of despair to study the 
question of their supposed fish-eating habits. 
He found in his efforts to catch frogs for ex- 
amination that they could see little or not 
at all under water. How, then, he asks, can 
they capture the swift fishes. 
hundred frogs and dissected them, but found 
not a single fish in any of them, though 
there were remains of all other 
impossible’? things, such as_ snails, 
boat-bugs, larve of insects, small frogs, tad- 
poles, and even one specimen of ashrew. Then 
he put a lot of large and small frogs in a small 
pond about 2 m. by 80 em. (84 by 3 feet) along 
with 2,000 young tench and put a glazed cover 
over them. After waiting three days the frogs 
were taken out and killed, and their stomachs 
were examined: result, snails, alge, but not a 
single fish. In further experiments he met 
with a single instance in which a frog ate one 
small gold-fish. His conclusion was this: that 
a frog eats fish only when impelled by extreme 
hunger, and even then he can only catch very 
sluggish fishes-—sick ones, for instance. 

Witness number four adduces the fact that 
frogs devour fish spawn (of carp; etc.) in great 
quantities. 

The fifth witness is decidedly against the 
frogs. He once dissected three large frogs 
taken from a pond where there were some carp, 
and in each of their stomachs found three or 
four fishes. 

The sixth witness is likewise against the 
frogs. He mentions several instances in which 
he dissected frogs which he suspected of eating 
fishes and in each case found them guilty. 

The seventh and eighth witnesses both pro- 
nounce the frogs innocent. 

So, after all, it appears that the green water- 
frog of Europe eats some people’s fish and lets 
others severely alone; and the reasons for this 
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singular freakishness are yet to be found out 
by more careful study. 


HOW EARLY SHOULD SALMONOID FRY BE FED? 


An interesting paper on this subject by Dr. 
H. Oltramare, in which, in addition to the au- 
thor’s own views, those of other prominent 
French fish culturists are quoted, is published 
in a recent number of Le Pecheur and repro- 
duced in the Bulletin de la Societe Centrale 
d’Aquiculture et de Peche. 

Dr. Oltramare arraigns very severely the 
hitherto common practice of waiting till the 
absorption of the sack is complete before begin- 
ning to feed. This practice has been followed 
by the public establishments in France and ad- 
vocated publicly by at least one of the super- 
intendents, M. Joly de Sailly, inspector of waters 
and forests, of Limoges, who is quoted as say- 
ing: ‘‘Whoever has watched in artificial hatch- 
ing apparatus the fry that have not yet ab- 
sorbed the sack or even two or three weeks 
after the absorption of this reserve, may con- 
vince himself that these young fishes are not 
seizing anything on the run, that is, they are 
not making any movement to precipitate them- 
selves on prey otherwise imperceptible to our 
eyes, but are huddling and wriggling in the 
corners of the troughs, where the current is 
strongest, perhaps at the inlet, perhaps at the 
outlet, passing the time imbibing the water, 
which comes to them charged with oxygen, 
and then expelling the same through the gills, 
which have absorbed free oxygen; and one may 
regard it as certain that during this first period 
of their existence this very active respiration 
suffices for their full primary development.” 

“Tt follows from this quotation,” says Dr. 
Oltramare, ‘‘that public fish culturists, who 
have surely seen much and observed much, 
admit that not only is it useless to feed fry 
during the period of absorption, but that one 
can still, for two or three weeks after this ab- 
sorption, leave to oxygen the task of providing 
for their alimentation. We do not know the 
results obtained at Limoges by this practice, 
but we shall be greatly astonished if they are 
good. On the contrary, we are of the opinion 
that fry ought to be fed long before the com- 
pletion of the absorption of the sack, and in 
this we are in accord with a good many au- 
thorities of by no means the lowest rank.”’ 

The principal authorities quoted in support 
of this view are M. Jousset de Bellesme and 
M. Raveret-Wattel. 

M. de Bellesme is a practical fish culturist 
and also editor of a periodical La Pisciculture 
practique. He sums up the fruits of his studies 
and observations as follows: “ Any fish culturist 
who delays feeding his fry until the sack is com- 
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pletely absorbed is sure of producing only weak- 
lings, incapable of rapid development. It is to 
this cause that we must attribute the failures 
so numerous in fish culture.” 

M. Raveret-Wattel is director of the fish- 
cultural station at Nid-de-Verdier, and, be- 
sides being otherwise prominent in French 
fish cultural work, has published two books 
on the subject. He ‘has expressed himself 
quite as emphatically as M. Bellesme in favor 
of feeding salmonoid fry before the sack is 
completely absorbed. From his latest book, 
published in 1904, the following is quoted: 
‘‘Often on the 25th day after hatching, that is, 
before the sack has disappeared, they already 
need to be fed. It is worth while to insist on 
this point, seeing that many fish culturists are 
met with who are convinced that the alevin 
begins to feed only after the complete absorp- 
tion of the vitellus. This is a grave error, 
whicl. results in the production of only sorry 
fry, incapable of developing well thereafter, 
and fated to suffer a heavy mortality.” 

“It is a long distance,” comments Dr. Ol- 
tramare, ‘‘ between the precepts formulated by 
& man so eminent and the practice of the most 
of the state establishments according to the 
ideas of M. Joly de Sailly, which consists in 
planting only fishes that have completed their 
absorption, which are subjected in this way 
to a forced and baleful fast.” 

The editor of these notes feels called upon 
to caution the readers of FirLp AND STREAM 
against accepting absolutely the conclusions 
above quoted. Some careful experiments con- 
ducted at the Craig brook station of the U. 8. 
bureau of fisheries have given results which, 
so far as they go, indicate that fry of trout and 
salmon will endure without serious results 
more deprivation of food at the beginning of 
the feeding stage than has been thought pos- 
sible. A paper on this subject is published in 
the proceedings of the American Fisheries 
Society for 1905. 


WHERE EELS SPAWN 
Danish explorers have discovered eel-fry 
in great numbers in the month of June in the 
Atlantic ocean, southwesterly from Ireland, 
and Dr. Peterson of Copenhagen, who has 
made a specialty of eel-studies, has concluded 
that in that region lie the spawning grounds 
of eels that are nearest to Denmark. He 
believes one of the necessary conditions for 
their reproduction is a temperature com- 
paratively high through the year. This 
discovery has opened a locality for observation 
which it is hoped will enable observers within 
a few years to throw more light on the ob- 
scure points in the eel’s life-history. 
C. G. ATKINS. 
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Near Lakeville, Long Island, on December 


TRESPASS STORIES 


Frank H. Brown shot and instantly killed 
John Menmeshimer, the owner of the land 
on which Brown and Thomas Seagrot were 


hunting. According to the story of the 
hunters, in ordering them off his land, Men- 
meshimer threw stones at them, and be- 


lieving his life to be in danger, Brown fired 
a charge of shot at the land-owner, who was 
struck in the abdomen and instantly killed. 
Brown gave himself up to Justice Morrell of 
Great Neck and was sent to the jail at Mineola. 


“Speaking about being ordered off land,’ 
writes a friend of ours in the South, ‘‘recalls 
a little incident that occurred the last time 
Mac and I were out. The dog ran into a big 
covey that split up, some of the birds settling 
in the broom-grass near a small cypress pond, 
and the rest going down in a thicket near 
a house, about 500 yards from us. We got 
out of the wagon and went down to the pond. 
I shot at a bird, which went off with one leg 
hanging and alighted out in the open woods. 
Atter getting through shooting by the pond 
I took the dog and went out to get my cripple. 
Just before I reached the place where the 
bird went down I saw an old man coming 
from the direction of the house. He was 
in a great hurry and was waving his arms 
and shouting. Mac, who was back at the 
wagon, called to me to come on. I knew 
what was coming, but as the land we were 
shooting on was unfenced, and I had seen no 
signs, I kept on. When the old fellow could 
catch his breath he started in to rant about 
people shooting near his house. He made 
such an ass of himself that I got a little that 
way myself. During the argument the dog 
came to a stiff point near the man and I 
walked up, kicked up the bird and killed it 
with a great deal of satisfaction. The old 
fellow didn’t know just how to take it when 
I told him I had no intention of hunting 
in his back yard, but that I wasn’t going away 
to leave a wounded bird when I knew where 
it was. 


We are ever ina receptive mood toward short articles or 
letters of practical character for this department, the first 
intent of which is to convey information to sportsmen 

—Tue Eprror 





‘Some farmers seem to have it in for 
every shooter on general principles, but I 
am glad to say it’s the exception down this 
way—and may it remain so.” 


“It rained nearly all of one day,” said 
a friend of ours, who is fond of squirrel shooting, 
in telling of a short trip in the hills in October, 
‘‘but toward sunset the clouds blew over and 
I took the .22, thinking to walk up the old 
path through the woods where I had flushed 
an old cock grouse the day before. I had 
crossed the bars and was within fifty yards 
of the place where I had seen the bird when I 
heard some one call out. Thinking of an ugly- 
looking Italian who had been shooting robins 
all morning in the lower woods, I scanned the 
path ahead, where it was almost dark, under 
the hemlocks, but a voice beyond the bars 
distinetly called: ‘Hould on, thayer,’ and 
I turned about to face an old Irishman, carry- 
ing an axe and very much out of breath. 

“* “‘Who—gave ye—permission fer t’ huunt 
on these primis’’? he asked, still shy on breath. 

“**Permission? Why, noone I’ve hunted 
here almost every fall for years,’ said I, i 
surprise, as I had wandered up and down the 
old woods day in and day out without being 
questioned, meeting Italians with muskets, 
and farmers’ boys with single guns, and men 
with bird dogs, but never before the owner. I 
said as much. 

‘* *Didn’t ye see th’ trespass signs, la-ad?’ 
he asked, somewhat more kindly. 

‘**No; there’s only one I know of—away 
down the road, near the river, and it was 
overgrown with ivy when I first hunted here. 
I have permission from the ————. Isn’t 
this their land?’ 

...” 

«Tt is. Well, then 

‘* *T rints from them,’ he interrupted, under- 
standing my intended query, ‘and it’s no 
huntin’ I want. Sure an’ it was a foine 
heifer the hunters killed last fa-al—shot 
through the body.’ 

“« “And what is your name?’ I asked. 

‘* ‘My name is ———,’ said he. 
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“« ‘Well, Mr. ———-, I am sorry I cannot go 
on. I have only a little .22 caliber rifle, and 
I thought I might find a squirrel or some- 
thing, but I will not go without your per- 
mission.’ 

“ <That’s right. la-ad, don’t shoot anny 


more.’ And he turned to go back into 
the woods. 
“Just then something occurred to me. 


‘How about the foreigners who shoot robins 
almost every day in the orchards and woods? 
Do you give them leave to hunt?’ I called 
to him, turning back. 


‘“‘He made an unmistakable gesture with 
the axe. ‘Sure an’ I'll fix thim fellies if I 


ketch them; an’ fifty dollars it’ll be worth t’ 
thim befure the justice av the pace. Good- 
bye, la-ad.’ 


““ ‘Good-bye, sir. I hope you catch them 


before they kill all the robins.’ And I 
turned about. 
‘“‘Now, as a matter of fact, the Italian 


referred to was just ahead of me, for I saw 
the fresh tracks of his rubber boots in the 
muddy path, and if the lessee did not see 
him first I lose my guess. But it is one thing 
to confront a sportsman found trespassing, 
and quite another to hold up a poacher who 
may have no scruples in setting fire to a 
barn or cutting the throats of live stock, 
in fancied revenge for being haled before a 
justice and fined for breaking the laws of the 
land. In my opinion this accounts for a good 
deal of the freedom from punishment en- 
joyed by foreigners who shoot song birds.’ 


NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 

The hunting season in New Brunswick is 
over for this year, and the people of the prov- 
ince are richer by many thousands of dollars, 
put in active circulation among them by non- 
resident sportsmen from the United States and 
England. In the matter of big game, if a cen- 
sus could be taken just now it would reveal 
quite a falling off in the population of our forest, 
but old Mother Nature will have made good 
the shortage when the time rolls round when 
the sportsman may again shoulder his rifle 
and go forth upon the woodland trail. Just 
how many moose, caribou and deer were killed 
in New Brunswick during the season just closed 
is a matter for conjecture, as no official figures 
are obtainable. The tag system for moose and 
caribou was tried by the government this year 
for the first time, but it has not been a success, 
and consequently the authorities have been 
unable to keep tab on the amount of game that 
fell before the hunter’s rifle. Many guides and 
sportsmen treated the new regulation with an 
unwarranted indifference, and the game war- 
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dens were none too vigilant in seeing that its 
provisions were carried out. 


With a non-resident license fee of fifty dollars 
and a resident license fee of two dollars, the gov- 
ernment this season collected from sportsmen 
the sum of nineteen thousand dollars. Last 
year with a fee of thirty dollars for non-residents 
and the resident license fee the same as this 
year, the sum of sixteen thousand dollars was 
paid into the provincial treasury by sportsmen. 
In 1904 about four hundred non-resident sports- 
men took out game licenses; this year the num- 
ber did not exceed three hundred, the falling off 
being undoubtedly due to the increase in the 
license fee. The remaining four thousand dol- 
lars entering into the receipts was paid by 
resident sportsmen, guides, camp help, ete. 
It is plain to be seen that the increase in the 
non-resident license fee has kept a number of 
sportsmen away from this province, tempor- 
arily, at least; but whether or not it has been 
any protection to the game is a question that 
can safely be answered in the negative. There 
has certainly been a large increase in the num- 
ber of resident licenses, which is not a very 
favorable sign, to say the least, considering that 
at least half of them are taken out by men who 
are not sportsmen, but market hunters. They 
do not procure lincenses until well satisfied that 
they can put them to good use. A few days 
spent cruising about the woods near their own 
homes is usually sufficient to do the business, 
and then the head and carcass of the game are 
hauled to town and sold for whatever they will 
bring in cash, not as a rule a very high figure, 
but sufficient to pay the hunter a good profit 
on his outlay of two dollars. The fact that the 
increased license fee has diminished the num- 
ber of non-residents is prima facie evidence that 
it has not been much of a boon to the railways, 
hotels, guides, teamsters and others who take an 
interest in exploiting the game resources of 
the province. 


Game wardens and taxidermists, who are in 
a very good position to form an opinion, esti- 
mate that four hundred bull moose, and one 
hundred bull caribou were killed in New Bruns- 
wick during the recent game season. Of the 
total number about half were taken out of the 
province by non-resident sportsmen. Although 
deer are multiplying very rapidly, especially 
in the western section of the province, it is 
doubtful if there were over three hundred 
killed. 


The woman hunter who achieved the great- 
est success in New Brunswick this season, was 
Mrs. M. J. Poindexter of Reading, Pa. She 
spent three weeks at Pringle’s camps near 
Bald mountain, and secured her fyjj comple- 
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ment of big game. The moose had an antler 
spread of fifty-eight inches and is said to be 
the finest specimen ever shot by a lady in this 
province; the caribou was well above the 
average. 

The record moose of the season, so far 
as can be learned, was shot by a local sports- 
man named Turcotte, on the Nepisiguit river, 
near Bathurst. It had large and well-formed 
antlers, which measured sixty-two and one- 
half inches straight across. A number of 
moose heads were brought into Fredericton 
early in the season with antlers varying in 
spread from fifty-four to sixty inches. 

While the number of deer killed in New 
Brunswick this season was not large in com- 
parison with the state of Maine, there were some 
magnificent specimens in the list. Mention was 
made in these notes last month of a deer shot 
near Fredericton that weighed three hundred 
and eighteen pounds with the entrails removed. 
It was thought that this animal would certainly 
stand as arecord breaker, but a few days later 
Andrew Dodds, a Nashwaak farmer, shot one 
which, minus the entrails, tipped the scales 
at three hundred and forty-five pounds. 
Mr. Rogers states that he allowed the car- 
cass to remain on the scales for two days 
that all his neighbors might know that he was 
telling the truth. 

Prince Louis of Battenberg, during his recent 
visit to New Brunswick, was presented with 
a large moose-head by the government of the 
province. The Prince, who is a very keen 
sportsman, spent three days hunting big 
game in the eastern part of the province, 
but was not successful in getting a shot. 
He was naturally very much pleased with 
the thoughtfulness of the government in 
offsetting his poor luck. 

Two English officers tried the experiment 
of hunting big game on three legs in the 
Miramichi woods this season, or to be more 
explicit, they slung their rifles over their 
shoulders and made use of walking-sticks. 
The man equipped with ordinary pasterns, who 
attempts to stalk moose on a hardwood ridge 
during the month of October, has a tough 
proposition to work out, and any unneces- 
sary incumbrances are not likely to add 
to his chances for success. The guides tried 
hard to impress this fact upon the officers 
at the outset, but the advice was disregarded, 
with the result that the moose they might 
have killed are still in the land of the living. 
A walking-stick is all right in its place but it 
should form no part of a moose hunter’s 
outfit. 

It is pleasing to note that there have been 
very few gunning accidents of a serious nature 


in the New Brunswick woods this season. 
A resident hunter in Queens county was mis- 
taken for a moose by a companion and shot 
dead, but in all other cases recorded the 
wounds were self-inflicted. Not a single non- 
resident sportsman or registered guide met 
with a serious mishap while on a hunting trip. 

RP.A. 

Fredericton, N. B. 


MAINE GAME NOTES 


When the moose season closed, the last day 
of November, it was claimed in Bangor that 
more moose had been brought there for ship- 
ment to the homes of the owners during the 
open season than in any other year save 1902, 
and it was thought the total number of moose 
taken out of the state would mark the year as 
a record-breaker. The Bangor tally-sheet 
showed that 214 moose had been brought 
there by hunters. November was a much 
better month than October, which was not at 
all favorable for hunting big game. 

Reports have reached us that caribou have 
been seen round about Mount Katahdin during 
November in increasing numbers The Maine 
Woods says: ‘‘Rumors of the return of the 
caribou have been coming in this fall from 
other parts of northern Maine. It was about ten 
years age the caribou disappeared from the 
state, migrating to Canada. The cause of the 
migration has been a matter of some dispute, 
but the most authoritative view has laid it to 
the lack of proper feeding grounds, and the 
return of the splendid game has therefore been 
hoped for, but little expected. In 1899, Maine 
passed a law prohibiting the killing of caribou 
for six years, and the last legislature extended 
the time six years more or to October 15, 1911.” 

A hunter killed an animal near Greenfield 
recently which he describes as having ‘‘a flat 
head like that of a snake or turtle, a long body 
like that of a weasel, four short, stubby legs 
and a stubby tail. Weight, forty pounds. 
The body is covered with pure white fur.” 
Next! 

Maine is the banner state for bobcat stories, 
but now it is confidently asserted that these 
much-lied-about animals are growing more 
numerous than ever. Some of the stories in- 
vented about alleged bobcats are extremely 
ridiculous, but that does not prevent scheming 
guides and camp-keepers from relating how 
numerous these ‘‘dangerous” animals are in 
the vicinity of their stamping grounds, and 
how they ‘‘pull down deer” and other game, 
and scare people so badly that thenceforth the 
meouw of a house cat gives them cold feet. 

A Massachusetts sportsman has written to 
one of the Maine papers as follows: ‘‘ Many Mas- 
sachusetts sportsmen who like Maine hunting 
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have for years been kept thoroughly stewed 
up and anxious as to what the next move would 
be in your state with reference to additional 
licenses and restrictions. My suggestion is that 
you go everything and everybody one better 
and charge every non-resident a license for 
fishing. That would be the acme of ridiculous 
restrictions, but not more ridiculous than some 
of the things that have been enacted and ad- 
vocated in your good state of Maine.” 

It is said that a Maine farmer who took his 
first vacation during the past autumn returned 
home, and after looking about a bit, set down 
these items of damage done during his ab- 
sence: Corn mostly ruined by deer and moose; 
beets, cabbages and corn gnawed by ‘coons 
and muskrats; fruit trees ruined by rabbits; 
fences broken down by bears; turkeys carried 
off by foxes; seed corn commandeered by squir- 
rels; sheep killed by bears or dogs; celery eaten 
by woodchucks; windmill struck by lightning; 
colt mixed up in barbed-wire fence; new tele- 
phone pole in the middle of his driveway; fence 
partly gone for fire over which tramps had 
cooked his potatoes; barn covered with circus 
posters. We think it was Josh Billings who 
said: ‘‘The farmer is the noblest work of God. 
He arises at two o’clock in the morning, burns 
two pounds of wood and half-a-cord of candles 
and goes out to stir up the geese and worry the 
hogs.” This vacation habit is a bad thing, 
according to some testimony. 

Bears are believed to be increasing in the 
Brownville region, where several carcasses of 
deer have been found with backs broken and 
partly devoured. 

Warden Stanley of Sebagolake recently corral- 
led three Boston men who were hunting without 
the necessary non-resident licenses, took them 
to Oxford and a justice of the peace fined them 
in a sum aggregating about $100 Now they 
are trying to figure out the economy of their 
actions. This form of evading the laws is be- 
lieved to have been practiced more or less suc- 
cessfully by hunters from other states during 
the recent open season, and there is no doubt 
these men were assisted by residents in some 
instances. There are a great many men who 
would not willingly evade or break the laws of 
any state, but it is known that men who have 
made it their practice to hunt in Maine every 
year for a long time, spending their money 
freely in the state, have never taken kindly to 
the non-resident law, which they hold is unjust 
and exacting. 

Since the attempts to enforce the laws against 
hunting on Sunday, Maine Woods has printed 
& communication from a registered guide, who 
insisted that it appear exactly as written. It 
did. Some one objected that if a young man 
went to see his best girl on Sunday, he should 
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be permitted to carry his rifle along, else he 
might be chawed up by some of the ferocious 
bobcats that were roaming about the state, 
seeking whom they may devour. To which he 
replied: ‘‘I Want Oll Persons to under stand 
that I shall make cost and truble or Cause to 
be maide With every one I see With a gun 
Whether Its on a Courting trip or not If Its a 
Sunday as the Law Is such It don’t alow Guns 
to be out on Sundays Som of the Maine Woods 
Readers Wishes to no If as the game law 
Changes dos the Courting Change to that Is so 
much so that a feller must take a gun With him 
When he goes In answer to the question asked 
In the Peace ritten about me last weak which 
a feller must do eather leve his gun with his 
sweet Hearth or stop over till monday In reply 
to that Will say the Is a very young cupple here 
I no of Who Is doing a lot of corting now and 
Will say I don’t think It Wood Diserpoint or 
make her feel bad If he stayed over till Tues- 
day Ho Ho.” 


THE GAME OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


There is a great deal of concise information 
on this subject in Bulletin No. 17 just issued 
by R. M. Palmer, secretary of the bureau of 
provincial information, at Victoria. Fre- 
quent inquiries, says Mr. Palmer, are made 
by persons in Great Britain and elsewhere, 
who are looking to British Columbia as a 
field in which to shoot and fish; and there 
are many disappointments upon the part of 
such persons upon arrival in regard to the 
conditions which exist. Many of the big game 
sportsmen who come to the province are ex- 
travagantly outfitted, and to many others 
the supposed cost acts as a deterrent. In 
regard to grizzly bears, caribou and moun- 
tain sheep, Mr. Palmer quotes from a letter 
written to a sportsman in quest of just such 
information. In this letter he says: 


First, as to the cost of outfitting, $500 a month 
which will include a cook, a guide, and five ponies, will 
take any person very comfortably. Complete out- 
fits can be obtained here, and much cheaper and better 
than at home, and all that is really necessary to obtain 
is rifles and blankets. It is a great mistake to buy 
expensive outfits in England, and in writing to your 
friends you should advise them on this point. Guides 
vary from $2.50 to $3.50 per day and can be obtained 
on the ground. Manson, of Lillooet, a half-breed son 
of an old Hudson Bay Company officer, is the best 
guide in the country, and consequently the most ex- 

nsive. He lives at Ashcroft. Indian guides can be 

ad for $2.50 a day. Hunting parties can be outfitted 
at Lillooet or Hope. I would advise Manson, because 
he knows every corner and nook of the country and is 
thoroughly reliable and well informed on every phase 
of big game sport. However, in order to obtain his 
services it will be necessary to give him ample notice, 
as he is constantly in demand. } 

Now, then, as to the game itself: for mountain sheep, 
perhaps the most attractive game of British Columbia, 
the best places are the Bridge River country in Lillooet 
district, French Bar creek, Chilcotin, and Ashnola in 
the Similkameen country. The last-named place was 
the most famous for big horn in the country, but is 
now pretty well shot out. October and November 
are the best monthsjfor sheep. ; 
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Mountain goats are found anywhere on the moun- 
tains of the coast from the 49th parallel as far north 
as you can go. They inhabit the most inaccessible 
mountains and are not regarded as much sport, as 
they are stupid animals and easily bagged when reached. 
The mountain goat can be hunted at any time in 
season, 

The wapiti (American elk) are found only in the 
center of Vancouver Island, where they are fairly 
plentiful. 

The nearest place for the caribou is in the Okanagan 
District. They are plentiful throughout Kootenay, 
in the Cariboo District and away north in the Omineca, 
Cassiar and Peace river districts, where they are ex- 
ceedingly plentiful. The caribou are shot principally 
in September and October. 

The best place for grizzly is in the Bridge river coun- 
try, and they are found throughout Kootenay, in the 
Hope mountains and all up the Coast range into 
Alaska. May and June are the months for shooting 
grizzly. Black and brown bear are found everywhere 
in the country. 

The common kind of deer are plentiful everywhere 


The charges of good guides, who are ab- 
solutely necessary, says the bulletin, are, 
as a rule, $2.50 and 50 cents for horses per 
day. Where special arrangements are made 
in regard to a cook, the consideration would 
be about $1.50 a day. In a word, the 1e- 
quirements depend very largely upon a 
man’s tastes, but $500 a month is an ample 
allowance for two men, and it can be done 
very comfortably for $300. Of course, men 
like Manson of Lillooet and McDougall of 
Vernon are more expensive, but in the 
opinion of sportsmen who know the country 
they are the best obtainable and well worth 
the monev. The following notes from Mr. 
W. F. Burton, from whom the information 
in this chapter is largely obtained, wili give 
practically all that is necessary to be known 
on this subject: 


For mountain sheep (Ovis montana),. mule 
deer, grizzly and mountain goat, Chilcotin 
and Bridge River countries are specially 


recommended. In respect to mountain sheep, 
larger heads, but less plentiful, are to be found 
in the Rocky mountains, Golden being the 
best starting place. 

In respect to other varieties of sheep (Ovis 
fannini, stonei and dalli), moose and caribou, 


the Atlin country is recommended. 
On Vancouver Island, wapiti (elk), black 
bear, black-tailed deer, wolf and panther 


are plentiful. 

Caribou, mule deer, grizzly, brown and black 
bear and mountain goat are to be found in the 
Okanagan and Kettle River country, for 
which Vernon is the principal starting point. 
Here is a very wide extent of country to be 
exploited. 

Cassiar has now become one of 
hunting grounds of British Columbia. Moose, 
caribou, beaver, otter, grizzly and_ black 
bear, mountain sheep and goats, can be ob- 
tained in the district. 

Within a short distance of Dease lake good 
moose hunting can be got; also caribou, grizzly 


the best 
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and big horn. The best way to reach there from 
the coast is to take the steamer to Fort Wrangel; 
thence by river steamer to Telegraph creek, 
150 miles, and on to Dease lake by trail, seven- 
ty-two miles. Dease lake itself is twenty-six 
miles long, out of which Dease river flows. 
Moose and caribou are to be found in abun- 
dance on McDame creek, arid other tributaries 
of Dease river. Not many moose are to be 
found at present on the Lower Stikine river, 
although they may travel down there in time, 
as thirty years ago they were not known in the 
Cassiar district at all. Grizzlies and mountain 
sheep are plentiful. In fact, of late years, game 
of all kinds has undoubtedly been increasing in 
Cassiar, and it now stands without a rival as 4 
big game country. Guides can be obtained 
from Telegraph creek, at from $2.50 to $4 per 
day, according to the length of time they may 
be required for hunting. Pack animals cost 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per day. Provisions can be 
obtained at Telegraph creek and at Laketon, 
eighteen miles down Dease lake, also at the 
Hudsons Bay Company’s store at McDame 
creek. The Indian guides are born hunters, 
as they make their living almost entirely by 
hunting and trapping. The only fresh meat 
procurable in the district, with the exception 
of small game, such as porcupine, ground hog 
and beaver, being moose, caribou and mountain 
sheep. The steamer fare from Victoria to Fort 
Wrangel is $22, and from Fort Wrangel to Tele- 
graph creek about $20. 

Baron Von Plessen, of Denmark, reports a 
most successful hunting tour. He says: 

During the few weeks I was in British Columbia I 
had the good luck to bring down fourteen bears, ten 
of which were black and the remainder grizzlies. Be- 
sides this we shot three mountain sheep, a caribou, & 
number of wolves, and other animals. We spent most 
of the time in the Cassiar district of British Columbia, 
where we had fine sport, game being very plentiful 
there. 

In the northern interior, beaver are very 
plentiful, particularly in the Ootsa lake coun- 
try; very few foxes are to be found except in 
the extreme north land; otter are very plentiful 
on the island and are found seattered on the 
mainland; lynx are distributed all over the 
mainland, also the wolverine. Panther are 
quite numerous on the Island of Vancouver. 
They are to be found also in the southern in- 
terior and are hunted with dogs. 

In respect to feathered game and fishes it is 
still more difficult to specify without going into 
lengthy details, as they are very widely dis- 
tributed. 

Pheasants, which have been imported, are 
now very plentiful i in the southern end of Van- 
couver island, and on the lower mainland. All 
kinds of grouse are also plentiful in the same 
localities. Blue grouse are very abundant 
everywhere. 
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Snipe are found principally on Lulu island, 
and this district for that particular sport is 
hard to beat A good average day’s shooting 
will give thirty brace to the man for a day, 
but larger bags can be had. There are also 
plover to be found here in the spring, and the 
duck shooting is excellent. Wildfowl, such as 
geese and ducks, are to be found in great abun- 
dance over the whole coast, in the proper sea- 
son, but particularly on the bays and inlets of 
Vancouver island. Sooke harbor on the south, 
and Quatsino on the north, are perhaps the 
most favorable localities. 

Attempts have been made to give a list of 
lakes and streams in the province recom- 
mended for fishing, but this is quite hopeless 
as it is difficult to discriminate. As in every- 
thing else, there are favorite localities, but in 
respect to trout nearly every part of the prov- 
ince has its attractions. The best-known re- 
sorts, however, on the island, are Shawnigan 
lake and Cowichan river and lake; on the main- 
land the Coquitlam and Brunette rivers, streams 
in Lillooet, the Shuswap and Okanagan lakes, 
and the Kootenay river and lake. 

Salmon in British Columbia, though not 
ready to rise to the fly, are considered good 
sport during the season. Spring salmon and 
steelheads are caught throughout the year. 
Cohoes and sockeyes, during the runs in the 
latter part of August and September and during 
the early part of October, according to the run, 
afford good sport. They may be trolled for in 
nearly all the waters of the coast. The best 
salmon fishing in British Columbia, and pos- 
sibly in the world, is to be found in Campbell 
river, on Vancouver island. Fish have been 
caught here, with rod and line, weighing over 
seventy pounds, while the average is about 
fifty pounds. 

The whole interior of the province, island 
and mainland, possesses a wonderful system 
of water communication, lakes and rivers. 
These, as well as the lesser streams, are abun- 
dantly stocked with fish, principally salmon 
or trout, the several varieties of which have al- 
ready been enumerated. There are also white- 
fish in the northern waters. While the best 
known and favorite resorts are on Vancouver 
island, there is no locality where a fisherman 
may not prosecute with zest this time-honored 
sport; and even on the seacoast, during the sal- 
mon run, with trolling line he will meet with 
gratifying success. The waters of Kootenay 
and Southern Yale are already becoming locally 
noted as fishing resorts, and when lines of com- 
munication are opened up, the rivers and lakes 
of the whole interior will attract numerous fish- 
ermen, affording as they do fish of uncommon 
size and number. 

Of the varieties of trout found in the rivers, 
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streams and lakes of the province, the steel- 
head trout (Salmo gairdneri) is the best known 
and most highly considered, because of its 
abundance, great size and ‘“‘game” and com- 
merical qualities. In our waters it averages 
about twelve pounds in weight, though speci- 
mens weighing from twenty to twenty-four 
pounds are not uncommon. As a ‘“‘game fish’’ 
the steelhead is considered by many fishermen 
to have no equal in fresh water. It readily 
takes a fly or spoon-bait, and ‘‘puts up a stiff 
fight, taxing the skill of the angler and the 
strength of his tackle to bring it to net or gaff.”’ 

There are numerous forms of trout to be 
found in the Upper Fraser and Thompson rivers 
and in many of their tributary lakes that can- 
not be distinguished by any technical char- 
acter from the steelhead, but which, because of 
the many differences in habit, form and color, 
have been given many different names. Of 
these, perhaps the best known to anglers is 
the very game fish which abounds in the Kam- 
loops, Shuswap, Okanagan and Kootenay lake 
regions, to which Dr Jordan gave the name of 
Kamloops trout (Salmo kamloops). The 
smaller specimens of this trout readily take a 
fly, but the largest specimens are seldom se- 
cured except by means of trolling. 

In addition to the salmon and trout which 
abound in our waters, we have the great lake 
trout (Cristivomer namaycush) and the Dolly 
Varden trout (Salvelinus parkei), which are 
easily distinguished from the true trout by 
their red or orange spots. Both these fish attain 
a large size, the great lake trout not uncom- 
monly weighing as high as thirty pounds, 
while the Dolly Varden not uncommonly attain 
a weight of from fifteen to twenty pounds. 


FOR A GAME PRESERVE IN RUPERT’S LAND 


In his plea for the establishment of a com- 
mercial game and fur preserve in the North- 
west, read before the Eighth International 
Geographic Congress, Dr. Townsend W. Thorn- 
dike argues that the Indian, the game animals 
and the land of the region under discussion are 
all worth saving. His description of the coun- 
try and the game is very interesting, and we 
quote it in part. Of the muskeg region south 
of Hudson’s bay, he says: 


The muskeg is characteristic of Northern topog- 
raphy. It consists of an alluvial area of insufficient 
drainage, over which moss has accumulated to a 
considerable depth. These swamps are grown up 
mainly to willows and tamaracks. Scattered here 
and there are rocky, elevated places, or ‘‘islands,” 
covereredwitha thin layer of soil, supporting.a growth 
of black and white spruce, balsam fir, Banksian pine, 
aspen, canoe birch, and other trees of the temperate 
latitudes. But the conifers form the major portion 
of the forests. Because of this sylvan covering the 
region has been designated as the ‘‘woodlands,” 
in contradistinction to the open prairie land, or ‘ ‘fertile 
belt,” which lies farther south. Across the muskeg 
extend many meandering streams with deep channels 
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and scarcely perceptible currents. In the dead-water 
stretches are found masses of aquatic vegetation, such 
as water millfoil, pond weeds, rushes, and other 
water plants, maintaining a luxuriant existence. 
Stagnant pools are numerous. Sometimes they 
become covered with a coat of moss of sufficient 
strength to sustain the weight of a man. The ground 
in other places is broken by mossy hummocks, the 
tetes des femmes of the voyageur, which make travel 
on foot uncertain and keep the pedestrian on the 
alert to avoid a fall into the surrounding mud and 
muck. 

The banks of the larger streams support a rank 
growth of overhanging willows and other shrubs, 
while along the margins of the rivers extend an 
exuberant fringe of wild grasses, reeds, and rushes. 

This swampy region is include 1, broadly, in the 
territories of Keewatin, Athabasca, the northern 
portion of Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 
This part of the Northwest is known to topographers 
as the Hudsons bay basin. The drainage of nearly 
2,700,000 square mil I this bottom. 
In the earlier « Ruperts Land 
and was des« 1 as I ‘ising ‘‘all of the land 
whose waters flow into Iludsons bay.” This great 
geographic depression begins on the east at the rug- 
ged Laurentian ht of land, takes a general north- 
westerly direction, an d gradually rises until it reaches 
the eastern incline of the western watershed, which 
separates it from the M uckenzie river basin. 

The swamp land itself begins in the historic regions 
of Rainy lake and Lake of the Voods, and with a 
generally northwesterly trend extends in an almost 
unbroken line to the Athabeses | and Peace rivers. Its 
waters empty into thr great river systems- the 
Mackenzie, the Churchill, and the Saskatchewan 
whose streams expanding and contracting form 
successive chains of lakes, many of which are studded 
with thousands of rocky islets, or dividing and sub- 
dividing into lesser streams and tributaries ramify 
throughout the muskeg. Ly means of these laby- 
rinthine waterways, it is possible to go by canoe, 
during the summer, to any point in the length and 
breadth of the entire region without finterruption 
other than an occasional portage. 

In winter the region may be traveled on snow- 
shoes and in dog sleds. At that time of the year 
the trapper is able to penetrate the woodlands, which 
in the summer season are almost impassable beyond 
a few feet from the river banks, because of the rank 
and exceedingly tang d growth of vegetation and 
the treacherous character of the land. Even if the 
topography permitted travel in the woodlands during 
the summer, the mosquitoes and the black flies in the 
open places would make life a burden, labor im- 
possible and quickly drive off the intruder. The 
only way to find relief is to keep in the rivers and 
lakes and long for night to fall, or a cool, strong breeze 
to rise. 

Almost anywhere along the river banks flocks of 
ruffed and spruce grouse may be started, or may be heard 
drumming in the thickets. The eagle is frequently 
seen and the hawks, ospreys, the great gray owl, and the 
screech owl, are common companions of the traveler. 
In the bushes and shrubs larks, ravens, kingbirds, 
magpies, orioles, and many other birds enliven the 
scene, while blackbirds in vast numbers may be dis- 
turbed. 

As Hudsons bay is approached during the breed- 
ing season there are seen thousands of terns, ducks, 
geese, plovers, sandpipers, curlews, ete. 

Any of these may be easily killed, as wild life in 
these parts is not wild in the sense that the hunter 
or sportsman in Maine or Wisconsin understands it. 
Here it is possible to advance within a few feet of 
a covey of ducks without causing uneasiness among 
the birds. I have seen an Indian entice the shy 
and wary loon to within a few feet of him as he lay 
concealed on the shore. In another case a duck 
was induced to swim so near the boat that it might 
have been killed with a stroke of the paddle. Frank- 
lin speaks of an Indian who brought back to camp 
‘“‘a pike, a due ind a young doe, and all he had 
to toe with 1s a small hatchet.” Once I saw 
an Indian kill a pike with his paddle as the fish lay 
basking in the sun. In none of these instances was 
itso much the skill of the Indian as the absence of 
any sense of danger on the part of the victim 

In the region farther north the swimmers and 
be are more numerous, and here we may catch 

t of a ptarmigan. The vegetation begins to 
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change, showing a tendency to degenerate and become 
stunted. The fir trees are dwarfed and infantile 
in appearance. Because of this fact the region is 
known as ‘‘the land of the little sticks.” The tree 
trunks and boughs are clothed with festoons of a 
variety of black lichen, called ‘‘caribou moss,” be- 
cause it is the chief article of food of the barren- 
ground caribou during the winter. 

Still farther north the vegetation becomes more 
degraded. Trees become rarer and grow in widely 
scattered groves, and their struggle for life is pre- 
earious. In fact, vegetation could not exist were 
it not for the influence of the warm westerly or ‘‘chin- 
ook” winds. When these influences are lost, the 
arboreal growth rapidly disappears and the lower 
kinds of ~ nt life, such as lichens and m osses, are 
substituted. 

There now lies ahead of us an immense rolling, 
treeless waste, whose monotony is relieved only by 
some slough or stream, which often becomes lost 
in the mother earth, and comes again to the surface 
in a river or lake. This vast tract, which stretches 

away to the north until its shores are washed by the 
Arctic waves, is justly named the ‘‘barren lands,” 
The traveler here experiences that awful sensation of 
oppressive disconsolation which pervades this isolated 
and desolate region—the world’s end. 

The winter is dismal beyond expression, but with 
the advent of the spring everything is animation. 
Great bands of caribou now leave their winter stamp- 
ing grounds in the woods to seek the open and bring 
forth their young. These bands meet other bands 
and form herds numbering tens of thousands. In 
the wake of the herds follow their perennial enemies 
—the Dog Ribs, the Yellow Knives, and other bands of 
Chippewyan Indians. A _ relentless slaughter may 
take place, in which thousands of animals are killed, 
their skins collected and sent off to the traders, or 
used in making clothing, sleds, snowshoes, and a 
hundred and one other articles. Thousands are used 
simply for meat, and in many cases the tongue is 
the only part taken, the rest being left to go to waste 
or to be devoured by the wolverines. About 80,000 
is the yearly number of caribou hides traded at the 
posts. Because ofthe ease with which these animals 
are destroyed, the Indians have the expression, 
**stupid as a caribou.” 

While caribou may be reckoned by thousands, the 
ducks and geese at the end of their northern mi- 
gration must be computed in tens of thousands, These 
also are followed by eagles, hawks, and other birds of 
prey, who maintain a constant warfare on the flocks 
This scene of activity continues until about September. 
In this month the southern migration begins. The 
caribou enter the woods, where they separate into 
smaller bands and roam wherever there is food, if not 
killed by the hunters or the wolverines. The ducks 
and geese, gathering into large flocks, start on their 
long flight to warmer climes. At last 'the Barrens are 
barren and the terrible cold, wintry silence is supreme 
All is lifeless, except for an occasional ptarmigan 
and in the far North, the musk ox and Esquimo. 

Nearly a hundred different kinds of quadrupeds 
are found in this region. Among these the most 
valuable in commerce, and hence the most vigor- 
ously pursued, are the animals belonging to the family 
Mustilide. This is a large, well-defined group of car- 
nivorous mammals bearing beautiful and durable fur. 
It includes the mink, wolverine, marten, skunk, badger, 
and otter. Besides these, there also are sought for 
their fur various species of bear, fox, beaver, muskrat, 
and other animals of more or less value. In no other 
lace in the world are fur animals found in such num- 
com, and in no other place in the world is fur of such 
high average quality. 

Though producing such a wonderful fauna, this 
immense lowland area, strange as it may seem, pos- 
sesses no other natural resource of commercial value. 
There is, at its best, no promise in the land, and this 
fact is emphasized i in the name of ‘‘No Man’s Land,” 
which has been given to the region. The inferior 
quality and small quantity of merchantable timber 
are sufficient to discourage lumber industry. Minin 
enterprises would naturally follow the discovery 0! 
gold, but even in this event the character of the ground 
would prevent extensive settlement. Moreover, since 
this region lies far away from the great belt of metal- 
liferous deposits, gold, if found, will probably 
obtained from placer mines, and such mining is only 
temporary. 
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A bill has recently passed the Canadian parliament 
which provides for a new transcontinental railroad. 
The line will probably be carried well to the south of 
the muskeg country, and so will not disturb it other 
than by hastening the long-advocated route to London 
via Fort Churchill and Hudson strait. Such a route, 
however, could be used only a few months during the 
year, and the section through which it will pass will 
not be changed in any way other than by being brought 
within easier reach of civilization. The surrounding 
country will not be affected in the slightest degree. 

This extreme destitution of natural wealth would 
make the commercial prospect of this swamp country, 
were it not for the traffic in pelts, of little or no value. 
The fur resource, however, is the solvent factor, and 
is one of great value. If the area is intelligently hus- 
banded, many millions will flow from it in the future, 
as they have flowed from it in the past. 

So perfect a breeding ground has nature made this 
muskeg region that it seems as if she purposely in- 
tended to make impossible the development of any 
other industry, so as to keep the territory an ideal 
reserve for the propagation and preservation of wild 
animal life. There are, however, several influences 
opposing nature in her endeavors, and if they are al- 
lowed to persist without some repression the future of 
the fur industry will be seriously jeopardized and the 
supply of fur will eventually cease. These influences 
are causing a steady decrease in the number of fur- 
bearing animals, and if they are not regulated the ani- 
mal stock will be reduced to a state beyond recu- 
peration. 

The imminence of this calamity is my excuse for 
resenting this paper. My object is to make a plea 
or the maintenance of this muskeg territory as a re- 
serve for the game and fur-bearing animals that are 
its denizens. Only in this way will the tragedy of ex- 
termination be averted and the region be maintained 
as a productive area. 


The doctor reviews the more or less unsuc- 
cessful attempts to raise beavers on the Hud- 
sons Bay Islands, foxes in Alaska, minks and 
skunks elsewhere, and correctly states that it 
is not so much the advance of civilization that 
causes the decrease in wild life as the indis- 
criminate use of trap and firearm before and 
during colonization, concluding therefore that 
the time for restraint and protection is while 
the animals are still abundant. He asserts that 
whereas in 1700 such enormous numbers of 
beaver-skins were collected at Montreal that 
three-fourths of the whole had to be burned to 
make the other fourth valuable enough for ex- 
portation, to-day it is necessary to go well up 
the Place and Fraser rivers if one would see a 
beaver. He then goes on to show that in many 
cases the sale of furs seems to show an increase, 
orat least no decrease, when the fact is that the 
active demand and high price of such furs 
bring them into the market and the number 
handled is accurately recorded. 


This danger of extermination is not widely realized. 

I have talked with many traders on the subject, and 
they are either noncommittal or they reluctantly 
admit it. In many books dealing with the resources 
of Canada it is stated that the fur supply is inex- 
haustible, and to substantiate this statement figures 
showing the annual sales of fur for the Hudsons Bay 
mpany are quoted. These statistics show slight 
variation, not only in the number of skins annually 
collected but also in the number of individual species 
captured. Because of this steady average, the con- 
clusion is drawn that there is no decrease in the fur 
and therefore no fear of extermination. These deduc- 
tions are erroneous and misleading, for they relate only 
to the number of pelts traded in and in no way refer 
to the total supply of fur. In other words, the figures 
simply demonstrate that the amount of fur taken 
is relatively as large and in some cases larger 
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than it was fifty years ago. They do not state that the 
total animal stock is decreasing and that the absolute 
amount of fur is lessened. At best all statistics which 
might be compiled on the fur trade in Canada can be 
only approximate, and detailed results would be im- 
possible of assembly. 

The following figures will give an idea of the im- 
portance and the value of the industry. It has been 
calculated that the total value of furs sent out by the 
Hudsons Bay Company from its organization in 1670 
until 1879 was $120,000,000. In 1888 a parliament 
senate committee estimated the annual Canadian 
production of fur at 4,000,000 skins. The export value 
of dressed and undressed fur averages annually over 
$1,500,000. Probably over two-thirds of this amount 
is Hudsons Bay Company exportation 

Never have there been so many traders in the field 
as at present, and never have the more remote regions 
been so closely hunted. To-day there is practically 
only one region left in northwestern Canada which 
has not been despoiled of its fur rhis is the country 
around the Great Slave lake and the headquarters of 
the Laird, Hay, Peace, and Nelson rivers. It is one 
of the most wonderful hunting grounds in the world, 
and until recently was known only by report of 
those who had merely skirted its edges, It is a great 
muskeg wilderness, covered with conifer forests. In 
the summer of 1903, while I was on the Athabasca 
river, a Cree Indian described this area to me He 
was then contemplating a hunt in it the following 
winter. He intended to erect his camp around the 
headwaters of the Nelson river. Ranging through 
this forest are the remnants of the American buffalo, 
whose numbers are estimated from a few hundred to 
a thousand, but the herd is probably much less than 
a thousand. Here rove the most gigantic moose in 
the world, three to four thousand of which are shot 
annually at the borders of the territory Woodland 
caribou abound. All the species of bear are attracted 
especially to this region by the unlimited supply of 
saskatoon berries, which act as a magnet on bruin. 
If we approach the adjoining mountainous parts of 
the region the formidable grizzly may be encountered 
Foxes roam in the more open areas, while in the woods, 
wolverines, fishers, minks, martens, and other fur- 
bearing animals live undisturbed. In the streams and 
lakes, splashing and diving, is the beautiful otter 
The bird life, wondrously varied and unlimited, finds 
in the area supreme felicity and delight. This is prob- 
ably the last untrampled ‘‘beaver country” in the 
world, 

This muskeg region, though it is well to the west 
of the one I have been considering, should at once be 
set aside as a refuge for wild animals. At present it 
is isolated and difficult to reach, but homesteaders are 
beginning to settle the surrounding land and access 
to the game territory may soon be had with ease. 

The opening of a new hunting ground quickly results 
in a rush of traders into the locality, and the building 
of a temporary post, which is maintained until the 
supply of fur begins to drop off. If the fur proves 
plentiful, keen competition at once springs up between 
the traders. So keen is this rivalry that the trapping 
country is being narrowed and pushed well back into 
the more inaccessible interior. This will continue until 
all regions are depleted of fur. Then the ‘‘last great 
fur preserve of the world,” as northern Canada has 
been called, will be history. 


The inhabitants of the muskeg region are a 
few Caucasians and half-starved Indians, the 
latter chiefly of the Cree and Chippewyan na- 
tions, with a large admixture of white blood, 
the half-breeds being more numerous than the 
full-bloods. These are the better class, and 
some of them are well-to-do. The white popu- 
lation is mainly Scotch, with some French 
Canadians in the western part. Both races 
have intermarried with the Indians. Some 
15,000 Indians either lead a nomadic life or 
live on the reservation, and their condition is 
pitiable. In 1903 about $130,000 of the total 
of $175,000 won from the swamp lands repre- 
sented hunting. 
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Not only does the future welfare of the Indians de- 
pend on the preservation of the fur, but also the 
promise of a useful purpose for the land. Of course, 
I expect that class of good people termed ‘‘doc- 
trinaires,” or those who think that the only way 
by which the Indian can triumph over the savage 
is to grow a crop, will disagree with me. But the 
profound and far-reaching influence of the fur trade 
in the earlier times, not only upon the destiny of 
the red man and the animals, but also upon the 
country, and even upon its history, cannot be denied. 
The early trader brought to the Indian vices and 
virtues, degradation and regeneration. He became 
half red man, and the Indian became half white. 
According to the exigencies of trade rivalry, the 
aborigine was received with favor or with lead. 
This was all introductory to the condition of civil- 
ization as it is seen to-day in the fur country. Out 
of this developed the complex relationship of the 
Indian and the government, now known as the 
‘‘Indian question.” Thus, from a simple exchange 
of a few pelts for some colored trifles there has grad- 
ually evolved the ‘‘reservation system,” which repre- 
; a sincere desire of the red man’s white brother 
p him. Unfortunately, however, the system 
is net accomplishing its purpose. On the contrary, it 
is pernicious and is defeating itself. The Indian is 
forced to lead a monotonous, circumscribed existence, 
with nothing to instill ambition into his willing mind, 
and has nothing to look forward to. His ‘‘learning”’ 
is just sufficient to enable him to appreciate that there 
is such a thing as a future and that his future is not 
very bright. 

Is it strange that the mirthful, good-natured, 
jocular Indian has become a stoical, stolid, and sullen 
individual to those who do not know him? The 
sullen, impassive features are not Indian; they are 
the reflection of the white man. The Canadian res- 
ervation system is superior to the American. The 
Dominion adopted the plan of locating the Indians 
on many small reserves, instead of herding them on a 
few large tracts, and of employing men who are 
thoroughly familiar with Indian nature to oversee 
and eare for them. The result has been that in 
Canada there has been no ‘‘Indian question,” in 
the American acceptation of the phrase. Whether 
the Dominion will be able to keep politics out of its 
future growth is a question. The advantages of 
the Canadian system are that the small reserves 
do not arrest the advance of settlement as do the larger 
reserves, and, consequently, the cupidity of a settler 
is not so much excited. Moreover, the Indians, when 
congregated in small numbers, cling less tenaciously 
to their habits, customs, and modes of thought, and 
are in every way more amenable to the influences 
of civilization. They have less opportunity for 
devising mischief, and lack the combination to carry 
it into operation. The game which contributes 
toward the Indian’s maintenance does not disappear 
with such rapidity as in the presence of a large number 
of hunters. The Indians, if they are in farming dis- 
tricts, readily find a market for their produce or for 
their labor throughout the various settlements. 

Such is the condition of the Indian in the muskeg 
region, and such are the influences at work against 
him. Unrest and unhappiness should no _ longer 
be his lot, but instead a degree of contentment and 
hope for the future should be given. To secure this 
there is only one way, and that is to preserve the fur 
animals from extermination. The Indian is fully 
alive to the fact that the animals¥whose pelts afford 
him the necessities of life and the luxuries of his part 
of the world—i. e., sugar, tea, tobacco—are surely 
doomed. In the muskeg land, after this happens— 
what? 

What is wanted for the Indian, for the land, and for 
the animals is not reservation but preservation. 

If the government should to-day establish a com- 
mercial animal preserve on the factory system none 
of these obstacles would embarrass the action or its 
execution. The outcry of the traders could be satisfied 
by suitable compensation as in other cases in which 
the government sets aside land; 7%. e., forestry res- 
ervations, parks, game preserves, etc. 

With the establishment of a preserve in which 
hunting is to be a permanent occupation, the education 
of the Indian or future hunter should be conducted 
along definite lines. An Indian whose future is that of 
a hunter should be taught the value and the objects 











of the preserve. He should also understand that 
he is being fitted for the purpose of developing it in 
its numerous directions to the highest point. He 
should also know that not only are he and the fur con- 
cerned in the object, but also the land and its use- 
fulness. During the warmer months, when hunting 
and trapping are not followed, he should be required to 
work on the boats, ete., preparatory to the winter traffic 
or, where possible, to fish or farm. Efforts should 
be directed toward the prevention of indolence which 
so easily overtakes one in the fur country during the 
summer time. Tor this reason the apostolic doctrine 
that if a man will not work he shall not eat should 
be inculeated thoroughly into the mind of a hunter. 
In the case of an Indian who is to dwell in this preserve 
it would be ridiculous to teach him typesetting and 
similar trades useless in the bush. What such an 
Indian needs are instruction in the practical affairs of 
life; knowledge to fit him for meeting the conditions 
in the land where he is to live; and those things that 
he himself must of necessity do in the future. In 
other words, he should be taught usefulness in his 
home life. Paradoxical as it may seem, an Indian js 
much less skillful in the art of hunting than the white 
man, and much may be taught him about trapping, 
shooting, and the animals in general. 

I believe a preserve would prove so attractive to the 
Indian mind that Indian immigration would arise, 
as life in the woods is and always will be more ac- 
ceptable to their constitutional bent than tillage 
of the soil. 

Life on a preserve would have all the advantages 
of the reservation and few of its defects. Through 
the aid of the numerous missions already estab- 
lished in the region the acquisition of the habits, 
methods, and pursuits of civilization, which has 
been going on since the region was discovered, even 
during the time when there was no reservation system, 
will continue. The influence of these will be more 
marked on Indians who know that the land holds a 
future for them, and contentment, enterprise, and 
self-reliance would follow in their case as it would 
not in the case of those who feel that everything is 
uncertain and that there is no hope. That the Indian 
is keenly impressed with this feeling is apparent to one 
talking with him. Why should he not be, since he 
is but little different from his neighboring white 
brother, and as fully capable of high development 
as the Caucasian? The Indian is worth saving, the 
animal is worth saving, the land is worth saving- 
let them be preserved. 


GAME WARDENS TO MEET 


The next annual meeting of the National 
Association of Game and Fish Wardens and 
Commissioners will be held in St. Paul, Minn., 
some time in February, or possibly the last 
week in January. At this meeting are expected 
at least one representative from every state 
in the union, and from the letters so far re- 
ceived there is reason to believe it will be the 
greatest meeting ever held by officials directly 
interested in the protection and propagation of 
game and fish. Dr. T. S. Palmer of the U. 
S. department of agriculture, in charge of game 
protection, has signified his intention to attend 
this meeting, and members of the bureau of 
fisheries have been invited and will unques- 
tionably attend. Papers will be read by 
men of long experience in enforcing game and 
fish laws in the various states, to be followed 
by a general discussion after the reading of 
each paper. Executive agent Samuel F 
Fullerton of the Minneapolis game and fish 
commission assures the members of the a 
sociation a hearty welcome. 
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BREEDING AND TRAINING FOXHOUNDS 


The breeding, rearing and training of fox- 
hounds is like most all other undertakings, 
one in which almost every hunter and handler 
has his own ideas, and those ideas at variance 
with those of all others to a more or less 
extent. 

Having owned a pack of foxhounds ever 
since 1866, many of which I have bred, reared, 
trained and run during that time, I have, 
of course, adopted a rule or rules for my own 
government in handling the hound from 
his infancy up to maturity. 

In order to produce a good hound, such 
as are wanted by all lovers of the chase, they 
must first be properly bred; to do this I always 
select a bitch of good average size, of good 
style and formation, one whose breeding is 
first-class in every respect, whose qualities 
as a hunter, trailer, tonguer, speed and en- 
durance would satisfy the most exacting 
huntsman; besides this I want to know that 
her ancestors were of the same quality. ‘The 
bitch should be mated to a dog possessing «ll 
of the above mentioned qualities; when this is 
done we may have a right to expect the pro- 
geny to develop into dogs of the desired kind, 
provided they are properly handled from their 
puppyhood to maturity. 

Puppies should be kept in good, strong, 
growing condition, but not overfed, nor crowd- 
ed too much in their growth; they should 
never be burdened with flesh, as I have known 
dogs to develop sprung legs caused by carrying 
too much weight when quite young while their 
joints were soft and watery. Puppies should 
not be confined to, nor raised in @ kennel if it 
can be avoided; they should have room to 
get out and play around, and take all the ex- 
ercise necessary, as liberty and exercise are con- 
ducive to their health. I have always had 
my puppies raised out in the country, so that as 
they grow up they become accustomed to 
stock of all kinds. They are permitted to run 
tabbits at their pleasure. By running them 
their feet and muscles become hardened and 
toughened, their lungs develop better, and of 





course their powers of endurance are developed 
in proportion to the chances they have had for 
development. I never take a hound out for a 
red fox chase until he is a year old, as I feel that 
until then they have not sufficiently developed 
to stand the wear and tear of a long, hard con- 


test with aged and seasoned dogs. During 
the fall, winter and early spring seasons many 
red foxes will run from four to eight or ten 
hours, and occasionally longer, so long that 
dogs under twelve months of age cannot 
stand the strain. However game and am- 
bitious they may be, they will tire and natu- 
rally have to fall behind. If game enough 
they will follow on until from exhaustion 
they may possibly have to quit and abandon 
the chase altogether. Then they become dis- 
couraged to a certain extent, and if such trials 
are repeated often there is more or less danger 
of making quitters of them, or at least dogs 
that will become reconciled to run behind. 
If gray foxes are the game to be run, then the 
puppies may be put to work much younger, 
say at eight months of age, as the grays make 
shorter runs and more sudden, short and sharp 
angles, consequently the trained and aged 
dogs make more losses or overruns, giving 
the youngsters frequent opportunities to catch 
up and fall in line again; neither do the grays 
run nearly so long as the reds, which fact is in 
favor of the puppies, as the fox has either been 
caught or run to earth before they are com- 
pletely exhausted or worn out. Yet even after 
grays I think it best not to run the puppies 
when too young. My plan for breaking young 
dogs to run a fox, or rather to keep them from 
running rabbits, is to couple them together 
and lead them the hunting ground and hold 
them until the broken dogs strike a good 
hot trail, or run, then when a good opportun- 
ity presents itself, turn them loose as near as 
possible to the working dogs. Repeat this un- 
til they have had two or three races, after 
which they are not likely to be much trouble 
to get into the chase. They should never 
be punished too severely for running a rab- 
bit, as such treatment sometimes ruins a fine 
prospect for the making of a good hunter. 
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If whipped or abused too much for this fault 
some of them wiil become timid and afraid 
to get out to hunt or run anything; at the 
same time a young dog should never be petted 
or made much of while out hunting, as the 
chances are that they may become too affection- 
ate and not satisfied to stay away from you as 
long as good foxhounds should. As a rule 
I never allow any of my dogs to come in andlie 
around me while others are at work after a 
fox; they must either go to the dogs that 
are at work, or go home. By adopting this 
plan they can soon be broke from loafing, and 
it is often the means of making a good fox- 
hound out of what might have become a 
worthless dog. I love an industrious hound, 
but detest a loafer, and will punish one quicke1 
for the latter fault than for running rabbits 
while on a fox-hunt.—W. N. Ramsey, in 
“The American Foxhound.” 


THE QUESTION BOX 


S. M., Cameron, Mo.—As a much interested 
reader of FreLp AND SrreAM I venture a 
question, and hope to be enlightened. Why 
should a bird dog be broke to drop to shot 
and wing? I would much rather have my 
dogs remain standing, as they are then better 
able to note the flight, also the fall of a dead 
bird, especially if the covey is being worked 
out of a foul field. 

Answer:—Teaching a dog to drop at the 
report of the gun is the only sure and easy 
way of making him perfectly steady to shot. 
After the first season, or so soon as he is fully 
steady and obedient every way, the dog may 
be allowed to stand instead of dropping, and 
henceforth he is not to drop, but must be held 
to stand to order, if need be, by ordering to 
drop, till again steady. The same holds good 
as to dropping to wing. As the order becomes 
unnecessary in course of training, the dog 
will, of his own accord, merely stop without 
dropping—all he needs to do— and since 
the order is not given to drop he will very 
quickly get into the habit of merely standing 
and never drop till ordered to do so. This 
is one of the things that regulate themselves 
with work on game afield, and renders the dog 
perfectly steady without further trouble. 


J. W. H., Baltimore, Md.—A short time ago 
my friend and | went into the country by rail, 
taking a hound two years old and a setter. 
The first thing, we shot into a bunch of black- 
birds, killing sixty-four, and while gathering 
the dead birds the hound began barking 
furiously and could not be made to stop it. 
Finally he bolted away from us, but soon 
came back barking madly and made another 
dash straight ahead, not heeding our calls, and 


disappeared in the distance. Unable to 
find a trace of him in the vicinity, we returned 
home without him. Now, this was a good 
dog, fond of the gun, raised in the country 
and had been out many times, but this wag 
his first trip this season. What may have 
ailed him? Did he go mad all of a sudden? 

Answer:—Doubtless your dog had worms, 
and the run got him warmed up and excited, 
which in turn caused something like fits 
and got him to act as he did. Most dogs 
so afflicted get a bad case of fits under the 
circumstances, and stagger, fall over, foam 
at the mouth, and the eyes appear glassy, 
3ut they get over it in the course of ten min- 
utes, though they are bewildered for most of 
that day. This case was nearly the same 
thing. No doubt the dog is still out in that 
vicinity and can be recovered. Treat him for 
worms, clean him of the parasites and a 
repetition is not likely to follow. 


W. W. R., Rutland, Vt.—I have a beautiful 
English setter that is a good bird finder and 
very ambitious. She will always stop and 
point a partridge or woodcock, but will then 
nose the bird out before giving me a chance 
to walk in and flush the bird. She : anges just 
right. But how can I correct this fault? 


Answer:—The simplest way would be to 
put the force collar on her with a twenty-foot 
cord attached and give her a snubbing by 
stepping firmly upon cord when she begins to 
nose up the bird, which would very soon make 
her desist. But as your country is not an 
open one and the cord would constantly be 
come entangled while trailing, you must drop 
the dog to order as soon as becoming unsteady 
—if properly yard trained she should drop in- 
stantly even to so slight an order as the raising 
of the hand. With some practice in this man- 
ner she will learn not to crowd forward but 
hold the point steadily. 


A. C. R., Danville, Ill—I have a pair 
of foxhounds, five months old, that will pick 
up a trail and hold it well. The bitch is weak 
in hind legs and wabbles as she runs. What 
can be done for her? I wish to ask also 
whether it is all right to breed brother and 
sister, and how old they should be before 
mating. 

Answer:—Most young dogs of that age 
are afHicted with worms, which have a de 
bilitating effect constitutionally. This is prob- 
ably the cause of weakness of your puppy. 
Although very good dogs have been bred by 
such close mating, yet it is not to be recom- 
mended, because the offspring usually proves 
of too nervous and excitable temperament, 
besides being weakly, thus lacking endurance. 
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Dogs cannot be bred at a certain time to suit 
one’s fancy. The bitch usually comes in heat 
for the first time at one year old (the smaller 
breeds somewhat sooner) but for best re- 
sults this should be allowed to pass and the 
bitch be not mated till the second time in 
season, six months later. An older sire 
should be chosen for the young bitch; on 
the other hand a younger dog for an old bitch 
will bring forth superior offspring. 


K. A. F., Essex, lowa.—I have a full- 
blooded Irish water spaniel, four months old, 
that seems perfectly well but is poor. I 
got him from a breeding kennel and he was in 
that condition then and appears not to grow. 
I want him to grow to be as large as possible for 
the breed, and want to know what to feed him 


to make him grow big and fast. At what 
age should I begin training him? 
Answer:—Intestinal parasites, doubtless. 


To enhance growth feed mostly on lean raw 
beef, together with table scraps—four times a 
day for next two months, then three times; 
later on but twice a day with the heaviest feed 
at night. As to training, start yard training 
about two months before the time you expect 
to work him on game next spring. In the 
meantime do nothing but enhance growth and 
activity. 

G. M. C., Lowville, N. Y.—I have a pointer 
about two years old who has hunted well one 
season but has one very bad fault, and would 
like to know through your columns if I can do 
anything to overcome same. After a bird is 
shot he makes a break for it, will pick it up 
and bite it as if he wanted to kill it. So I am 
afraid to let him go after a dead bird, as I am 
sure there will not be much to take home. 


Answer:—Breaking shot and mutilating the 
bird is one of the regular outcomes of poor 
handling, if such a dog has ever had any proper 
training at all. He must be “broke” from 
retrieving and then again made to do so by 
the force system, which will require but very 
little time, since the dog already knows just 
sbout what to do. Breaking shot is one of 
the simplest faults to overcome by use of the 
force collar. 


B. W. , Goffs Falls, N. H.—I have a valuable 
foxhound who is covered with warts on every 
part of his body, and as a regular reader of your 
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paper would ask you how they can be cured. 
When he runs, the bushes cut them off in part 
and he will not work after that. 

Answer:—With waxed silk thread under- 
tie the warts; this will deaden them and 
in course of two weeks they will drop off. This 
is a tedious job, though, and you may need 
help to prevent getting bitten. A simpler way 
is to touch the warts with a solution, but spe- 
cial instruction is needed for successful appli- 
cation. 


W. B., Dover, N. J.—My desire at this time 
is to procure a good dog for use in squirrel 
hunting. We have a good “‘crop”’ of the sassy 
little grays this year and the mast is fine. 
What I would iike is a good useful squirrel dog 
to assist me. There are curs in the vicinity 
who work on squirrels in a fashion; not lively 
enough, though, forme. Can you tell me what 
breed of dogs are mostly employed for this 
class of work and where to obtain a puppy or 
trained dog? 

Answer:—Most any breed of dog that gives 
chase and thus puts up the squirrels, and when 
treed, gives tongue, will answer well. Fox- 
hounds, beagles, harriers, etc., are used, be- 
sides numerous cross breeds. For a _ real 
merry, active, industrious, noisy and animating 
dog to hunt squirrels get a fox terrier. No 
special training is required; a few times out to 
see what you are after will be sufficient to 
render him O. K. 


R. A. 8., Dallas, Tex.—I am much interested 
in this department as the various questions and 
answers contain information not easily ob- 
tained elsewhere. I wish to know at what 
age a pointer puppy should have his tail cut, 
how to be done, and how much to be taken off. 

Answe1:-——Lopping off part of a dog’s tail 
has long ago been discountenanced as being 
cruel, disfiguring and useless. The best time 
for cropping was at the age of about six weeks. 
One-fifth the length was considered the proper 
portion to be amputated. The operation is 
simple: Hold the tail extended and lay it upon 
a smooth block, place a strong knife-blade 
directly over the joint at desired place, apply 
a sharp blow with mallet—a yelp, and the 
thing is done. If the tail be first wrapped with 
thread moderately tight near the point to be 
cut, bleeding will be prevented. Next day 
take off the bandage. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 














SOME ESSENTIALS TO PICTURE MAKING 


In treating of the subject of ‘‘Some Es- 
sentials to Picture Making,’’ said Mr. James 
Burns, in a lecture delivered before the Edin- 
burgh Photographie Society, at,the outset 
the primary and, in fact, the essential necessary 
to insure success must be dealt with—com- 
position or selection of subject. What I 
propose to do now is to try and express in as 
clear and concise a manner as is_ possible, 
a few essentials which do not necessarily 
insure the making of a picture, but wanting 
in such essentials any attempt at pictorial 
representation must be stamped a failure. 

If composition be absolutely essential 
to the painter, it is even more so to the pho- 
tographer. The painter may, with color, 
show more individuality or the personal touch 
than in the arrangement of his subject, and 
arrangement and color together may insure 
the result that satisfies. The photographer 
has no such dual means at his command. 
He is held up at the outset by the limitations 
of his art, and he will never be much of a 
pictorialist unless this truth is brought home 
to him with a vividness he must never forget. 
In one tone of varying degree only has he the 
means of embodying his aims and expressing 
his individuality, and it therefore becomes 
imperative that he should so master the ac- 
cepted principles of composition as to be 
able in all pictorial efforts to emphasize to the 
best advantage the motive, sentiment, or 
story he seeks to convey to others. Most peo- 
ple can appreciate a well-composed picture, 
though it may not always be so easy to ex- 
plain this appreciation. What, then, is 
composition? A well-known painter says, 
“The whole art of composition consists in 
making each part of a work advantage the 
rest, and help the beauty of the whole. It 
is the most subtle, most mysterious, and 
most difficult element to master and explain, 
and yet the very existence of art depends 
upon it. It is subject to no set rules, for its 
variations are indefinite, and yet it has certain 
fixed principles which are so general that they 
apply equally to form, color, light and shade, 





Like all the other laws and prin- 
ciples of art, those of composition are founded 
on the study of nature, so that the photographer 
has an equal chance with the painter of master- 
ing them, although he cannot take such 
liberty with his materials as the latter, and 
must frequently be balked by the inability 
to leave out or to change what is necessary 
to the complete beauty of the design.” 

‘‘Composition may be described,” ,says 
Horsley Hinton, ‘‘as a certain symmetry of 
design or arrangement which the human 
senses demand for esthetic enjoyment. 
Curiously enough we obey certain innate laws 
of composition in nearly everything we do in 
life. You put your clock in the middle of the 
shelf and ornaments on either side to balance. 
Placing a chief thing in the middle, and the 
others grouped around in orderly fashion 
prevails in most cases, except when we de- 
liberately depart therefrom for the sake 
of variety. If we draw a design or represen- 
tation of some particular thing, we instine- 
tively set it in or near the middle of our paper, 
so much so that if in a picture or design 
the chief object were not the center, we should 
at once wonder why and seck, if the paper 
were large enough, to make it the center of a 
new grouping; and this is the reason why 
gratifying or satisfying composition, such 
as the centrality of the chief object, is neces- 
sary in an artistic work, namely, that our 
sense shall’ be so appeased as to have the 
feelings and imagination entirely undisturbed 
to respond to its appeal. 

“Thus, an artist sketches in a cottage, 
or perhaps part of a cottage, a tree, or portion 
of the road, a head and shoulders, and leaves 
the rest lest other matters should distract 
the attention from the particular item which 
it is intended shall appeal to the emotions 
and imagination, yet just sufficient other de- 
tails are put in or suggested as shall avoid 
the work possessing an incomplete effect. 
The photographer is not so free as the artist, 
but prompted by the safe motive he first, 
in selecting his point of view, naturally fo- 
cuses his attention around the chief object, 
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and so chooses it that other items which he 
must perforce fully include, do not disturb 
the chief interest.’ 

The primary requirement in a well-composed 
picture, then, is a principal object which shall 
maintain the attention of the beholder, and 
round which other objects may be grouped for 
effect, but which in all cases shall play a sub- 
ordinate part, and only aid in emphasizing the 
important feature of the picture. This com- 
bination of a principal object with secondary 
details all harmonizing into a complete whole 
implies balance. 

Balance is one of the most important es- 
sentials of a successful picture. It is a recog- 
nized axiom in pictorial art that the eye should 
cross the central division of the picture at least 
once. The principal object being generally 
placed a little to one side or other of the center, 
the eye moves naturally across the picture, 
and if it finds some other object of minor 
importance to the central object of interest, 
and which harmonizes therewith, balance is 
effected. Too often the desire to obtain 
this balance leads to the placing of items 
of more importance than is necessary, and 
divided interest is the result. Divided in- 
terest in a picture is nothing more than a 
false arrangement of balance, an overweighted 
attraction, of its character, of its size, of its 
placement, would have sufficed. 


An American writer on art put this matter 
in a series of postulates something as follows: 


‘‘All pictures are a collection of units.” 

‘Every unit has a given value.” 

‘The value of a unit depends on its at- 
traction, of its character, of its size, of its 
placement. ”’ 

“A unit near the edge has more attraction 
than at the center.” 

“Every part of the picture space has some 
attraction.” 

“Space having no detail may possess at- 
traction by gradation and by suggestion.” 
‘*A unit of attraction in an otherwise 
empty space has more weight through iso- 
lation than the same when placed with other 
units,”’ 

“A black unit on white or a white on black 
has more attraction than the same on gray.”’ 

“The value of a black or white unit is 
proportioned to the size of space contrast- 
ing with it.” 

“A unit in the foreground has less weight 
than one in the distance.’ 

“Two or more associated units may be 
reckoned as one, and their united center is 
the point on which they balance with others.’”’ 

“There is balance of line, of mass, of light 
and dark, of measure, which is secured upon 


a scale of attraction which each possesses.’ 

The effective arrangement of light and shade 
is another essential which is more difficult 
perhaps than the mere arrangement of ob- 
jects. It may make or mar the picture. 
No one may dogmatize on this matter; every 
artist has his own ideas. Indeed, it is the 
infinite variety of treatment which the 
disposition of light and shade offers to the 
individual artist that gives this aspect of 
picture making its great charm. It is the 
effective use of light and shade which insures 
in a picture that much desired quality termed 
breadth. The photographer may learn much 
from Nature in this respect, as she is lavish on 
occasions in massing light and shade into the 
most wonderful effects. Breadth means mys- 
tery, suggestiveness, simplicity, and reserve. 
Another essential in infusing into a picture 
these qualities is suppression. This is most 
effectively obtained through atmospheric effect 
and the true rendering of the tones in the 
various planes of the picture. In other words, 
attention to values. 

On this aspect I may be allowed to quote 
from two writers: 

‘Values represent the degree of light 
and shade which the picture demands, the 
relation of one part to another on the scale 
assumed. Thus with the same light affecting 
various objects in a room, if one be repre- 
sented as though illumined by a different 
degree of light it is out of value; or, in a 
landscape, if an object in the distance is too 
strong in degree of light and shade for its 
particular place in perspective, it is out of 
value. ’’—Poore. 

‘* Aerial perspective is the phenomenon due 
to the atmospheric envelope through which 
all things are seen. The air which surrounds 
everything is not absolutely transparent, 
and if it contains much moisture or dust, it 
is much less so than when dry and fine. The 
effect of this is as if veils were interposed be- 
tween us and the objects we look at, the 
further off they are the more veils there 
seem to be, till the distance becomes quite 
softened and hazy. It is not so much that 
objects far off become lighter than near ones, 
but that they become grayer. The black 
ones look lighter and the light ones darker. 
A further attribute of atmosphere is its soften- 
ing and spreading of details into flat tones and 
masses. At eventide the mists simplify the 
landscape, leaving Nature half hidden and 
mysterious. It is then that the poets and 
painters of all ages have loved to depict 
her, and we may learn a lesson from them.” 


—J. C. Warburg. 
[To be concluded.) 
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Fe ALSAYS BROOK TROUT ARE SAFE 


In line with Mr. John D. Whish’s ‘The Pass- 
ing of the Brook Trout,” published in a recent 
number of Frerp anp Srream, and Peter 
Flint’s letter in the December number, it is 
only fair to interested readers of FIELD AND 
SrrEaM for me to tell what I know on the sub- 
ject. 

At the meeting of the American Fisheries 
Society last summer, when Mr. Whish read his 
paper, I asked him, as near as I can remember, 
whether they kept the ponds clean, and also 
asked the kind and quality of food they were 
feeding in the hatcheries where the trout died. 
As I remember it, I think he said everything 
had been done to guard against disease; but 
I believe this will be disproved in the next 
report of the commission, an examination of 
the Caledonia Spring hatchery having, it is 
reported, disclosed that the waters were badly 
polluted from a nearby small town, and that 
this pollution was largely responsible for the 
trouble. 

As supeiintendent of the Wayne county 
(Pennsylvania) hatchery, I had some experi- 
ence in this direction one season. And I at- 
tributed it to an unclean condition of ponds 
and feeding putrid meat. I overcame the 
trouble by thoroughly cleaning the ponds and 
changing the diet of the fish to fish food for a 
while, then commencing to feed meat again, 
although fresh and clean. After that season 
I never had a recurrence of this trouble. I 
think Mr. Whish’s theory about the passing of 
the brook trout in New York state is a little 
strong. I think it hardly possible that with the 
proper care and attention, brook trout will not 
thrive as well in New York state as in other 
stutes. 

Mr. Whish’s reply to me was that he had en- 
deavored to have the hatchery foremen follow 
out instructions as far as cleanliness was con- 
cerned, but that they did not obey orders. 
The suggestion was then made to try a new 
set of foremen. 

I feel positive that if their water supplies 
are pure, their ponds kept perfectly clean, 


While we reserve the right to use only such letters, 
or parts of letters, as we deem advisedly written, we be- 
oom the codperation of all our readers to make this 

epartment helpful. Be assured your effort will be 
appreciated; we grow through interchange of ideas. 





—Tue Epirtor. 


aeration good, and above all a good, clean, 
fresh diet, all that trouble can be avoided, and 
their hatcheries will be as successful in the 
future as they have been in the past. 
N. R. Buller 
Pleasant Mount, Pa. 


ALONE IN THE APPALACHIANS 


This last trip of mine was rather rough. I 
ascended Clingman dome alone, and had my 
ambition stirred to follow, at some future time, 
the main divide of the Smokies over the highest 
peaks (Le Conte, Guyot, etc.) to the Balsams, 
That is the most rugged part of the Appala- 
chians, and few men have succeeded in con- 
quering it. I have just left a party of five men 
on the west slope of Clingman who set out to 
make the circuit here described; but I feel sure 
they will not accomplish the trip at this time, 
as the season is far advanced, their outfit is tco 
bulky, and they can secure no rations beyond. 
The chief difficulties are brush, fallen timber, 
and fog (i. e. clouds), especially the latter, 
which is often so thick that one cannot see a 
tree fifty feet away. The United States topo- 
graphical sheet of this region is altogether un- 
trustworthy. It looks pretty, but is filled with 
details that exist only in the imagination of 
draughtsmen at Washington. Large peaks 
are shown where none occur, and vice versa; 
the watercourses are all wrong; the contours 
are wholly fictitious; and even the state line is 
incorrectly placed. It is unpleasant to have 
to say this of a map that purports to give con- 
tour intervals for every hundred feet; but it 
is still more unpleasant for a traveler to get lost 
in the high Appalachians from putting faith 
in an official humbug. It would have been far 
better to have published a modest map show- 
ing territory actually surveyed, and leaving 
out the hundreds of square miles that the sur- 
veyor never saw. 

Returning alone from the mountains in thick 
fog and driving rain, I failed to find the trail 
from Siler’s bald down Bear Wallow ridge to 
the Long cove, and got into difficulties on the 
Rough arm of Hazel creek; but reached Medlin 
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before nightfall, having descended 4,000 feet 

and covered fifteen miles, a good deal of it in 

laurel, greenbrier, and other inventions of the 

devil. Horace Kephart 
Medlin, N. C. 


ABOUT WILD PIGEONS 


In reading an article in your magazine (and 
I will say that I read Fretp anp STREAM 
through very carefully each month) entitled 
“A Horseback Hunt Across Mexico,” by Gil- 
son Willets, I note that he states that the wild 
pigeon of the North has taken up its abode 
in the Sierra Madre mountains, Mexico. I 
have been watching the reports on the wild 
pigeon through the source of the different 
sporting magazines, and am very much grati- 
fied to, at last, learn the abiding place of the 
millions upon millions of these birds which 
made their flight through the North at certain 
times of the year when I was a boy and could 
just manage to hold a gun to my shoulder. 
| I, for one, would rejoice at the return of the 
wild pigeon to the North. I am very much 
pleased to learn that they have been located at 
last, and will hope that they may come our way 
in the near future. Still, my hopes are over- 
shadowed by my doubts, and I am compelled 
to take the editor’s stand and say, ‘‘You will 
have to show me.” W. C. Willis 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PEOPLE WANT APPALACHIAN PARK 


First, as to fish protection down this way: 
A great deal of interest is being shown and we 
are planting many trout, both brook and rain- 
bow, in our mountain streams. A member of 
the fish commission was down from Washing- 
ton, D. C., last summer and spent some time 
at Lake Taxaway. He said the streams and 
‘conditions for the propagation of trout were the 
best he had seen anywhere. 

The management of the Taxaway system of 
hotels are taking deep interest in the culture 
and protection of trout, and to that end are 
making arrangements to establish an up-to- 
date hatchery. They expect to put several 
hundred thousand trout in the streams they 
control (seventy-five miles), and will introduce 
lund-locked salmon into Lake Taxaway. The 
government has sent several lots of trout 
quite recently—in November--and we expect 
more. 

The Southern Appalachian national park, 
I believe, will be a certainty. The people every- 
where are using their best endeavors to that 
end, and the President, we all feel assured, will 
aid us whenever possible to do so. 

Partridges (bobwhites) seem plentiful this 
year. I myself bagged, a couple of weeks ago, 
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sixty-two (not in one day), but of course did 
not consume them all myself, nor did I shoot 
them for market. Ruffed grouse are reported 
plentiful, but as yet this season I have not been 
shooting them. 
E. W. Ewbank 
Henderson, N. C. 


SECRETARY WHISH IS PLEASED 


A better testimonial to the effectiveness of 
stocking open waters could not be had than 
that given by Peter Flint in the ‘‘Man to Man” 
department of your December magazine. 
Essex county for several years past has had 
considerable attention from the New York 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission, and it 
is apparent from the reports received as well 
as from Peter Flint’s testimony that the work 
has not been in vain. It may be interesting 
to you and to your readers to know what has 
been done in Essex county during the four 
years beginning with 1902 and ending with 
1905. Our records shuw that the lakes and 
streams of this county during these four years 
have received 20,000 brook trout fry; 171,500 
brook trout fingerlings; 96,500 brown trout 
fingerlings; 467,000 lake trout fingerlings; 
89,000 rainbow fingerlings; 100,000 smelt; 
200,000 frostfish and 5,000,000 whitefish. 

John D. Whish 

Alhany, N. Y. 


ASES ADVICE ON STOCKING GAME PRESERVE 


Having been a subscriber to your valued 
magazine for more than a year and having the 
good intention of continuing to be a subscriber 
for many years to come, I think you will admit 
that I am entitled to ask one or two questions 
of my fellow readers. 

I am living in a town surrounded with the 
most lovely country imaginable, apparently 
country admirably adapted to game. Yet 
there is practically nothing to be found, with 
the exception of a few rabbits scattered about; 
but even these are very scarce. In order to 
get some sport I intend purchasing land, and 
I wish to stock it with’rabbits and some sort 
of game bird. I should like such readers of 
FreLp AND StrEAM as may know to tell me 
whether Belgian hares would do well, and what 
bird I should choose that would not emigrate 
to other parts. The land is heavy and clayey; 
damp, as it rains a great deal; hilly and rough, 
with plenty of trees and cover of all kinds. 
Would guinea fowls be of any use; would the 
climate and soil suit, and would they afford 
difficult (sporting) shots? 

R. Noel-Morgan 

Tezintlan, Fstado de Puebla, Mexico. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 

‘‘The Basses: Fresh-water and Marine,” by 
Wm. C Harris, Dr. Tarleton, H. Bean and 
others, and edited by Louis Rhead, is a new 
book of especial interest to anglers, published 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Co., 7 East Six- 
teenth Street, New York. As an example of 
fine book-making it is a very pleasing compan- 
ion for its predecessor, ‘‘The Speckled Brook 
Trout,” also edited by Mr. Rhead, and the fact 
that Dr. Bean contributed the chapters on the 
salt-water basses, while the late Mr. Harris, 
whose writings are so well known to readers 
of FreLp AND Stream, wrote those on the fresh- 
water basses, should be sufficient reeommen- 
dation for it as being among the very best 
books on angling. The fact is, both of these 
writers outdid themselves in this work, and 
“The Basses’’ is as genuinely new, instructive 
and interesting to the oldest bass anglers as it 
is attractive pictorially to all, from the boy 
with his bent pin to the ichthyologist with his 
microscope. 

Parts V. and VI. of ‘‘The Dog Book,” by 
James Watson, and published by Doubleday 
Page & Co., New York, are out. Part V. con- 
tains chapters on retrievers, Chesapeake Bay 
dogs, Dalmatians, collies and sheep dogs; 
VI. covers bulldogs and terriers. ‘‘The Dog 
Book”’ will be complete in ten parts, and it is 
much the most ambitious work on dogs yet 
published in this country. 


“The American TF’oxhound,” compiled and 
published by Thurston J. Rostad, Spring Valley, 
Wis., contains treatises on the breeding, rear- 
ing and training of foxhounds, and the history 
of the various strains. It is made up from the 
writings of various celebrated foxhound 
breeders, and should be valuable to anyone 
interested in hounds. l 


Were it not for the preface, in which he says 
‘‘Every smallest incident recorded here is as 
true as careful and accurate observation can 
make it,” Wm. J. Long’s latest book, ‘“‘ Northern 
Trails,” would be interesting to say the least. 
We used to be amused by the woodsmen’s fire- 
side yarns about wild creatures that Dr. Long 
revamped and published in his books; they 
were sometimes so ridiculously exaggerated, and 
always were told in a most pleasing style. But 
since he takes himself so seriously we refuse 
longer to be even sorry for him: we are only 


sorry for the reading public. In ‘‘ Northern 
Trails” Dr. Long tells of a fisher that kllled a 
deer and left it untouched, reasoning that it 
might thus satisfy and turn aside the trapper 
that followed on its (the fisher’s) trail! The 
illustrations by Charles Copeland are very well 
executed. Published by Ginn & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


“The Race of the Swift” is a collection of 
seven stories by Edwin Carlile Litsey, with 
illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull and 
published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Some of the stories have been published before, 
one of them in Fietp aNnp Srream, but they 
are presented in this book in more concise 
form. All have to do with wild life in the 
woods and fields, and it must be said that they 
differ from many others that have been pub- 
lished in recent years, in that they do not be- 
long in the class of improbable yarns ground 
out by the ‘‘new nature” writers. A book 
that may fall into the hands of the young 
people should be based on the truth, unless 
it is distinctly stated that it is fiction. Mr. 
Litsey’s stories, while entertaining to old and 
young, are not accompanied by any footnotes 
urging the reader to believe in them. Still, 
any or all of them may be true, since they are 
well withir reason, pleasing in style, and in- 
structive withal. 


“‘The Vagabond Book,” by Frank Farring- 
ton, and published by The Oquaga Press, De- 
posit, N. Y, is a pleasing little volume which 
will find favor with all lovers of the out-of-doors. 
The author is thoroughly in sympathy with 
his various subjects and just as cunversant 
with the still, woodsy places he writes about 
as a good workman is with his tools. It carries 
one pleasantly back to boydom, and brings 
even to “shut-ins,” a breath of fresh blowing 
breezes. 


The revised, 1905, edition of the ‘‘Complete 
Sportsman’s Guide,” compiled and published 
by Francis H. Buzzacott, 1325 Seventy-fourth 
street, Chicago, Ill., is a combination of sport- 
ing goods catalogue and handbook, and really 
a valuable book to either novice or veteran. 
It is the work of a man who has smielled the 
smoke of a hundred camps and who does not 
beat about the bush in what he has to say. It 
is a book which the veteran campaigner can 
at odd times revert to with pleasure and profit, 
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and which the tyro can rely upon for short cuts 
to woodcraft. The sportsmanlike offer, ‘‘Dol- 
lar back if you want it’”’ shows the right spirit. 





We have pleasure in announcing that, in 
line with its policy of advertising to attract 
the interest of all the outdoor folk, the J. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has contracted for the back cover of 
Fretp AND Stream for 1906. The company’s 
illustrated book, containing much information 
on shooting, and describing its line of noderate- 
priced shotguns, rifles and pistols, will be sent 
free to anyone sending four cents in stamps to 
cover postage. 

The National Motor Boat and Sportsman’s 
Show will open at Madison Square Garden on 
February 20, 1906, and continue up to and in- 
cluding March 8. This promises to be the 
greatest show of this kind ever held in this 
country, judging from the unusual number of 
applicants for space, which applications in- 
clude nearly all the old exhibitors and many 
new ones. 

A marked change in the sporting goods trade 
in New York city was the removal, on Decem- 
ber t, of Von Lengerke & Detmold from their 
old store in ‘‘Sporting Goods Row,” 318 Broad- 
way, some three miles or more uptown to a 
really palatial store at 349 Fifth avenue, corner 
of Thirty-fourth street, opposite the Waldorf- 
Astoria. “Von L. & D.” are setting the pace 
as caterers to particular and discerning sports- 
men. 

Winchester ‘“‘Brush”’ shells are so loaded 
that in a choke-bored gun they give an open 
and uniform pattern at ranges of from twenty- 
five to thirty yards without appreciable loss 
of velocity or penetration. 

Now that the new year is with us, and anglers 
are beginning to think of the season ahead and 
sort over their old fishing tackle, the thought 
comes to us that there will be many who will 
desire a steel rod The Horton Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Cunn., makers of the celebrated Bristol 
rods, will send you a catalogue for the asking 
if you mention this magazine. 

We have frequently called the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of The North- 
weatern School of Taxidermy, of Omaha, Neb. 
This school has on its list of students the names 
of some of the leading sportsmen of the country, 
and the verdict has been that its course is very 
Teasonable in cost. Winter is the time for this 
fascinating study. Look it up. 

Sportsmen who hunt in the South this winter, 
particularly in the swamp country, where the 
bird hunter is liable to jump a bobcat, a deer 
ora bear at any time, or where, it he be hunting 
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turkeys, he may wish for a rifle for a long shot, 
will find a three-barrel gun the proper arm to 
carry. Write at once to the Three-Barrel 
Gun Co., Moundsville, W. Va., fur intormation 
about its ‘‘three-shoot” gun. 


The Mascot duck call of all! calls the nearest 
approaches the natural cry of the wild duck. 
The tongue is made of gutta percha. Ask The 
Multi Novelty Co., 15 California Terrace, 
Chicago, II. 


Big game hunters, and in fact all lovers of 
animal life, will be much interested in the ad- 
vertisement of E. W. Deming on another page 
in this number. Mr. Deming’s bronzes are 
reckoned unquestionably the best to be had, 
and it need only be said that they are anatom- 
ically accurate reproductions of the animals in 
their wildstate. Mr. Deming took his measure- 
ments from the wild animals immediately after 
killing them, made photographs and sketches, 
and his work has been paid the highest com- 
pliment by the best critics. 


Marble’s knife-edge protector is an excellent 
little ‘“‘trick”’ for sportsmen, for it takes the 
place of a heavy and bulky sheath, yet permits 
the camp cook his necessary quota of sharp 
knives. Get a catalogue of Marble’s tricks for 
sportsmen from the Marble Safety Axe Co., 
Gladstone, Mich, 


Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn., have received 
from the Lewis and Clark Centennial manage- 
ment a diploma for a gold medal awarded them 
for their hammerless gun. The award was made 
to Parker Bros. by the highest jury of awards, 
known as the ‘Superior Jury,” composed of 
five of the representative men of Portland. 
The Parker gun is famous for simplicity of 
action, beauty of outline and finish, and ex- 
ceptional shooting and wearing qualities. 


It is peculiar that many men who would not 
pay less than ten cents for a cigar, use pipe 
tobacco no better than cigars at two-for-a-cent. 
And then they sometimes condemn the pipe 
as a ‘‘bum smoke,”’ when it ought to be the 
most satisfactory and finest smoke a man can 
have. If you are a smoker and want the best 
—pipe tobacco made by hand and in the clean- 
est manner possible, with no spices, narcotics 
or drugs to flavor or age it—we recommend a 
half-pound tin of Palmer’s ‘‘Number 57” and 
another of Palmer’s ‘‘Number °.91,” © and 
mixed. You will have tobacco enough to last 
you as long as $15 worth of 5-cent cigars and 
in quality equivalent to a two-for-a-quarter 
cigar. We have tried this tobacco and we 
think we know. Write J. Ward Palmer, 
1122 South Forty-seventh street, Philadelphia, 
and say you saw it in this magazine. 








WINTER SPORT IN THE SUNNY SOUTH 


The How, When"and Where of Finding Sport, Health and Comfort Out of Doors 
in Midwinter 


Within recent years the good people of 
the Southern states that touch or lie near 
the Atlantic or the Gulf have come to a clearer 
understanding than ever before of the wonder- 
ful possibilities of that vast region as a haven 
of refuge for the men and women of the 
colder parts of the country who, for health 
or pleasure, or merely to escape the rigors 
of the Northern winter, seek some milder 
climes in which to sojourn until the balmy 
breezes of May call them home again. And in 
the rush of business there is an increasing 
number of men who are compelled, often 
against their will, to seek rest and quiet after 
too long or too close attention to those lines of 
wo k that break down and waste the nervous 
energies of the human being. 


People who go away from home leave their 
methods of amusement with their friends 
and haunts, hence seek diligently for some 
form of amusement by means of which they 
can occupy otherwise idle"time, and an increas- 
ing number of these good people look to the 
rod, gun, dog or horse, and naturally seek those 
resorts in the Southern states where the best 
shooting and fishing can be found. 


The quail is essentially the bird of all game 
birds of the great South, and fortunate it is 
for the Southern people and their visitors 
that this is so; for, not only is quail-shooting 
over good dogs fascinating enough sport for 
any human being, be he king or pauper, but 
these birds are to be found in all sorts of places 
in greater or lesser abundance, and if given half 
a chance, multiply so rapidly that their num- 
bers are not reduced to an important degree 
if shooting is carried on during the open season 
along common sense lines. 


There is still an abundance of other game 
beside quail in the South. Turkeys are to be 
found wherever there are sufficient cover and 
ample feeding grounds. Deer are frequently 
seen and bagged; wildcats inhabit the forests 
in the swampy regions, and the hill country 
and some of the lowlands harbor bears, while 
everywhere rabbits and squirrels and other 
small fry may be found by he who is fond of 
rifle-shooting or going afield with the beagles. 


Where there were comparatively scant ac- 
commodations for sportsmen a few years ago, 
there are now hotels in every town, and board- 


ng houses in all of the villages where sports- 
men go for shooting or fishing in the South 
Atlantic states during the winter; guides who 
know the surrounding country; men who are 
always ready to supply gunners with teams— 
in fact, the South is opening its arms wider 
and wider to the visitor from other parts of 
the country, who expects to be entertained 
but is at the same time ready and willing 
to pay liberally for what is done for his com- 
fort and pleasure. There is a mistaken idea 
that all sportsmen who go afield with nice 
outfits have money to burn, and there are 
regions where every effort within the bounds 
of honesty and decency is exerted toward 
the separatien of the tourist from his wealth; 
but in the South all of the people are hos- 
pitable and friendly, and down there one is 
certain of getting his money’s worth, and 
something over. 


So gradual has been the change that has 
come over the South that the visitor imbued 
with ante-bellum ideas is much surprised to 
learn facts. Some of these—and very im- 
portant ones—have to do with the building 
of railways, and one of the great systems— 
the Southern Railway—has spread its steel 
arms into more than a dozen states, reaching 
out for business and the patronage of that 
vast army of men and women who turn their 
way southward with the wildfowl in autumn. 
This system touches {New York city, Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis on the north, Memphis 
and New Orleans in its westward march, Nor- 
folk, Charleston and Brunswick to the east- 
ward, southward to all of the Florida re- 
sorts, with steamship connections to far-away 
Cuba, with almost innumerable branches touch- 
ing the more important centers of the vast 
region traversed by its lines. 


Several pages might be devoted to brief 
descriptive notes relative to the resorts on this 
system’s various lines, and yet there would 
be much left to tell. All that can be done in 
this brief article is to skim over states where 
there is much game and many things the 
tourist would do well to see, and confine our 
efforts at this time to brief mention of a few 
places sportsmen can visit with profit and 
pleasure. 

There are few places where the visitor, par- 
ticularly iff he be from the North, and 
the time is mid-winter, can enjoy a greater 
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WINTER SPORT IN 


variety of hunting under such charming con- 
ditions as he can have in the Old Do- 
minion. In the old days fox-hunting with 
horses and hounds was one of the favorite 
sports of Virginians, who were as fond of house 
parties and gay gatherings and turnouts 
as were their ancestors in Merry England; 
but this method of hunting is not followed 
to-day to an important extent, although 
it is true that meets are held occasionally, 
while the followers of dogs, armed with pairs 
of brown barrels, are in the majority. And 
thanks to her climatic and other conditions, 
Virginia offers the sportsman who has ample 
time at his command a very wide range of sport 
over the dogs, and he who is fond of the rifle 
can find game in every way worthy of his best 
efforts. For example, a day can be devoted 
in one place to quail-shooting, which is re- 
ported to be very good this year nearby the 
various well-known resorts; another to tur- 
key or deer-hunting in the woods; still another 
to shooting wildfowl in the bays and myriad 
marshes and estuaries, famous as_ resorts 
where one is always certain to find game in 
season; and, if the visitor is fond of fishing, 
why he can take his choice of fresh or salt 
water for the scene of his day’s efforts unless 
he find himself far inland. Unlike some of 
the Southern roads, those in most parts of the 
Old Dominion are first-class, and none is 
very bad, so that trips away from the rail- 
ways are always possible and pleasant. 
For the busy man who has only a day or 
two at his disposal there are numerous re- 
sorts within a few hours’ ride of Washington, 
Norfolk or Richmond, and at all of these 
guides, conveyances or saddle horses can be 
arranged for in advance, and some’of the hotels 
keep the best trained dogs for the use of their 
guests. These nearby points can be reached 
via trains of the Southern Railway, which 
makes it a point to encourage sportsmen 
to travel over its lines—it has some seven 
thousand miles of railway—and to take their 
dogs and hunting paraphernalia along with 
them, assuring them everything will be done 
to make them comfortable and happy during 
their rides to and from the Sunny South. 
Some of the best points to go to for quail- 
shooting are News Ferry, Bluemont, Em- 
poria, LaCrosse, Bealeton, Clarksville, Fort 
Mitchell or Somerset. Good districts for deer- 
hunting (and for quail, squirrels and rabbits 
as well) are near Chase City, Scottsburg, 
Edinburg, Lester Manor, Finneywood, Drakes 
Branch, Green Bay, Burkeville, and different 
parts of Buckingham and Appomattox coun- 
ties generally. In order to decide, -it is best 
to determine the length of time one*will have 
at his disposal, then inquire at one of the 
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offices of the Southern Railway as to the 
best point to go to in the time one has at his 
command. Below is given detailed informa- 
tion about a few of these places where one 
is reasonably certain of finding deer, tur- 
keys, quail, rabbits and squirrels: 

At Boydton there are two hotels, the 
Southern and the Exchange, the rates at each 
$2 per day. S. Singer and Bob Andrews 
are well-known local guides. Teams cost 
$2 to $3.50. C. Hookins and H. Atkins 
can be written for information. 

Broadnax, Dugger House, $1.50 per day. 
Guide, E. M. Jebb. Teams, $2.50 and $3. 
Apply to the Southern Railway agent for 
further information. 

Burkeville, Burkeville Hotel, $2 per day 
or $6 per week. Guide, J. H. Boswell. Teams, 
$2.50 and $3. Write to J. H. Boswell or J. 
P. Dohlbour. 

Burnleys, W. D. Marshall and G. S. Taylor, 
guides. Turkeys plentiful. Teams $2. Ask 
H B. Dongeat or N. J. Edwards. 

Charlie Hope, $1.50 per day, at home of 
Mrs. S. N. Mitchell. N. W. Lewis, guide. 
Teams, $2.50 to $3. Write to N. W. Lewis 
or T. H. Meredith. 


Claremont, Waldheim Hotel. Guides, Rex 
Wridham, Mich Farrell and George Fred- 
erick. Teams, as above. Write H. J. Ar- 
lington, Colonel Daniel Stone or J. V. Mancha. 

Clarksville, Hotel Grace, $2 per day. 
Thomas McFarland and Oscar Hoskins, guides. 
Teams, $2 to $3. T. H. Owen or H. M. 
Harris will give full information."| !®': © 

Drakes Branch, Clifton and Cary Hotels. 
Teams, $2 to $3. Write‘N.”L. Shaw,§T. 8S. 
Cary or L. S. Jackson. 

At Emporia there are four hotels; rates, 
$1 and $2. Allen Crawford, David Fisher 
and Jesse Harrison are well-known guides. 
Teams cost $2 to $3. Write S. D. Goodwin, 
B. W. Wycke or Henry Maclin. 

Holland, Holland House, $2. Luther Lutz 
and §. P. Holland, guides. Teams, $2 to $5. 
Write A. A. Holland, E. Joyner or L.“A. 
Levine. 

Scottsburg, Commercial Hotel, $2. Teams, 
$1.50 to $2.50. Apply for information to 
C. H. Torian, J. S. Walden*or J. P. Bailey. 

South Hill, three hotels where rates range 
from $1.50 to $2. L. J. Williams and M. W. 
Warren are guides. Teams, $2.50. Write 
R. E. Daniel, Mrs. D. R.¥ Stokes or A. W. 
McAden for information. 

Yorktown, $2 per day at Yorktown Hotel. 
W. M. Crooks, W. P. Cooke and Charles 
Martin, guides. Teams, $2 to $3. Richard 
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Shields and Charles Martin will supply in- 
formation. 

While there is not so much deer-hunting 
in North Carolina as in Virginia, there are 
plenty of places where turkeys can be found, 
a few somewhat remote from the larger towns 
where good guides can show one a bear, and 
fox, squirrel, quail, waterfowl shooting and 
fishing can be enjoyed under the most favor- 
able auspices, for North Carolina in the winter 
season is an ideal region. Perhaps the best 
known place is Pinehurst, in whose vicinity 
there are 25,000 acres of preserves maintained 
exclusively for the guests of the hotels. Here 
the quail are always found to be in the best of 
condition, for Mr. Tufts, the owner of the 
largest hotel, maintains 150 acres of cow 
peas which are allowed to ripen for the quail 
alone. Dogs, horses and guides are found at 
the village. But quail can be found almost 
anywhere throughout the state At Lake 
Toxaway, a famous fishing resort, the Tox- 
away Hotel system controls 28,000 acres of 
small game preserves, and ruffed grouse, quail, 
turkeys, deer and wildfowl are abundant 
nearby. Some of the best known resorts to be 
reached over the Southern Railway, and in- 
formation concerning them are as follows: 

Bullock—Turkeys, deer, grouse and rab- 
bits. Guides, H. M. Talley, R. M. Pittud 
and B. T. Hicks, who will furnish further 
information. Teams cost $1 to $2 per day. 

Canton—Bear, deer, turkeys, quail. Mc- 
Gee House, $1.50 to $2. J. M. Curtis or W. 
T. Williams will give information. 

Cooleemee Junction—Several hotels, whose 
rates are low. J. E. Cline, H. J. Eddleman, 
W. H. Ayers, W. E. Deal and Albert Wil- 
helm are guides, to whom one can apply 
for information. This is a famous place for 
quail, with turkeys, wildfowl and small game 
plentiful. 

At Franklinville, Germantown and Greens- 
boro, turkeys and small game are abundant; 
hotel accommodations good, and guides and 
teams to be had reasonably. Write to H. 
A. Russell of Franklinville, Chaffin & Hill, 
of Germantown, or T. G. Pearson of Greens- 
boro. 

Hendersonville. Three hotels, $2.50. Write 
to J.D. Waldrop. Turkeys and grouse. 

There are two hotels at Lexington, in a good 
quail, turkey and woodcock country. Write 
to E. B. Craven or R. L. McCrary. Teams, 
$1.50 to $3.50. 











, R. F. Rice will give information concern- 
ing Ore Hil in the country where turkeys 
and quail are plentiful. 


Near Old Fort bear may also be found, and 
turkeys and quail as well. Write Colonel 
Blocker or J. G Sandlin. E. L. Winslow is 
a guide. Teams cost $3 and $4. 


Deer may be found in the vicinity of Paint 
Rock, further information concerning which 
can be obtained from Andrew Ellenburg or 
Luther Taylor. 


Summerfield is another good place for 
turkeys and quail. Thomas Rhodes, F. W. 
Poggett and C. H. Wilson, guides, will furnish 
further information. 


There are two hotels at Sapphire, whose 
rates are $2 to $3 per day. Deer, turkeys, 
quail and grouse are to be found. Guides 
will be furnished by the hotels. Teams cost 
$2.50 to $5. Write to L. A. Phillips, T. H. 
Shipman or I. H. Aiken. 


The best points for both fishing and shoot- 
ing may be reached via the Southern Railway 


Near Black: ille, deer, wildfowl and small 
game may be found. There are two hotels 
and several buarding houses where reason- 
able rates are charged. Write to John Wise, 
J. W. Browning or Brooks Wise, guides, for 
information. Teams cost $1.50 to $3. 


Deer, turkeys and small game can be found 
near Charleston, which has four good hotels; 
rates, $2.50 and upward. Teams cost $3 
to $5. George A. Douglas of the sheriff's 
office will furnish information. 


There are deer near Fort Mill, which has 
one hotel. Quail shooting near. Teams cost 
$2.50. Guides to be hired at the hotel. Write 
T. B. Belt or W. B. Meacham. 


Guides can be employed at the Pine Forest 
Inn at Summerville, or at the Dorchester Inn, 
the managers of which will give all desired 
information. Teams furnished also. Deer, 
turkeys, quail and woodcock near. 


Deer, turkeys, wildcats, wildfowl, grouse, 
and swamp game can be found near Spring- 
field, which is also famous for its fishing. 
Write to L. M. Mims or A. B. Givens for 
accommodations, and for other information to 
either L. M. Mims or Captain J. H. Fanning. 
Guides to be had at the hotels. 
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ALVAH D. JAMES 


The stories of travel and exploration Mr. James has written from 
his experiences as leader of various expeditions for FIELD AND 


STREAM have won for him an enviable reputation as an explorer- 


journalist. 
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SILVER KING” IS TOO DOUGHTY A FIGHTER TO BE TAKEN INTO 
THE BOAT-—-SOME ANGLERS CUT HIM FREE ONCE HE IS CONQUERED 
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